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As another contribution to the discussion of the 
teachings of Genesis in the light of modern thought, 
we devote our literary department this week to the 
careful review of some of the more important recent 
publications on the antiquity of man. 





Mr. Moody has such a hold on the hearts of the 
Christians of both this country and Great Britain, that 
all that concerns his movements and his plans is of 
general interest to our readers. Hence we are glad to 
give a fresh sketch, on another page, of his Northfield 
home, and of the new school he has founded there. 


No representative of the London Sunday-school 
Union is better known to, or has warmer friends among, 
our American Sunday-school workers, than Secretary 


‘Hartley. His visit to this country is fresh in the 


minds of very many who met him, or who heard him, 
while he was seeking a closer acquaintance with our 
Sunday-school field and our Sunday-school methods. 
For this reason, as well as for others, Mr. Hartley’s 
letter of graceful acknowledgments to the American 
representatives at the Raikes Centenary meetings— 
which we elsewhere lay before our readers —will be 
sure of an appreciative reception. 





If any man is still in doubt as to the associations 
of tobacco-using, let him look into the smoking car 
on any railroad line and note its appearance’ and. its 
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occupants in contrast with the other cars on the same 
train. A few days ago as a passenger train was 
about starting on one of the lines out of Philadelphia, 
a plainly dressed colored man came along to get 
aboard. The conductor pointing him to the forward 
car said, “ You had better get in there.” Glancing 
into it, the colored man said, “ No sir! That's the 
smoking car. I don’t get in there;” and in proud 
reliance on the “ fifteenth amendment” he went on 
to a “first-class” car. Both the conductor and the 
colored passenger seemed to have the same idea of 
the social grade of a smoking car. 

An observant Englishman who lately visited the 
United States, and has since published a very frank 
record of the opinions and conclusions evoked by his 
trip, makes note of the fact that he heard men praised 
as being “level-headed,” without any regard to their 
being moral-headed. We are afraid that his expe- 
rience in this regard is not one wholly unfamiliar to 
American ears. How often do we hear almost every 
element of sagacity, and discretion, and calmness, 
and courage ascribed to men whose whole career 
shows no sign of a deep inner moral sense, and with 
whom self-interest is as conspicuous as self-sacrifice is 
obscure! But even the world, which carelessly 
praises its leaders and favorites for “having a long 
head ” on them, really knows, and is pretty sure to 
have to admit, sooner or later, that there is a fatal 
lack somewhere, It is in calamity and sorrow, or 
after death, that this lack becomes woefully apparent; 
and when a man has been called “smart,” or a 
“sharp one,” or even a “ good provider,” or a “loving 
husband and father,” there still remains the thought, 
that shrewdness and skill, and the rougher virtues, 
go for a little in place of a true heart and a manly 
soul, which follow right for right’s sake, even at the 
cost of being reckoned not “ level-headed.” 


It takes no very remarkable power of apprehen- 
sion to be able to understand the value of other 
people’s money, but some persons who think them- 
selves intellectually competent, are by no means clear 
in their notions as to the worth of other people’s 
time. They are perhaps to modest to beg for money, 
for the advancement of this or that scheme of theirs, 
but they do not hesitate to request that which is likely 
to be more costly to the giver,—his time. Again, 
there are persons who know that time is not to be 
lightly requested, but cannot comprehend that skill, 
or tact, or special ability, should not be had for the 
asking, when it demands no considerable time in its 
exercise. “Money I don’t ask for,” said a philan- 
thropic applicant who approached Sir Walter Scott, 
“since you have so many claims upon your purse; 
but would you write us a little paper, gratuitously, 
for the Keepsake?” And so it is that people ask 


public speakers for “ just a few words, to help on the | 


” 


cause ;” or beg a “friendly suggestion” from the 


great lawyer or doctor, or request a candid piece of | 
literary advice from the busy journalist ; and all this | 


without an idea that a single instant of trained skill 
or rare judgment may be worth more, in absolute 
cost to one’s mental force or well-kept reputation, 
than a roll of bankbills or a week’s time. 


There are times when all of us have to choose 





between serving God and serving man. Every one 
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of us is at one time or another called to decide 
whether he will conform to an improper social cus- 
tom, or do right at the cost of popular ridicule or 
popular censure; whether he will continue in a bad 
business, or leave it at the risk of all his earthly 
prospects; whether he will vote according to his 
conscience, show favor to an ostracised class, heed 
a call of duty, of friendship, or of need, and by so 
doing lose the favor of those whose favor is import- 
ant to him, or be faithless to the right in order to 
stand well with those whom he fears. It takes cour- 
age to be always true: it takes faith to justify cour- 
age in the face of prudence ; but courage and faith 
will enable one to act rightly, and to be sure that it is 
safe to doso.- In Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, this 
choice of duty at all hazard is illustrated as met and 
nobly made. A poor seamstress had a dress to make 
at a time when one whom she loved and pitied was 
sick, and needed her care. If she yielded her present 
task she would lose not only its payment, but her 
position. 
“She knew, by such an act 

All place and grace were forfeit in the house, 

Whose mistress would supply the missing hand 

With necessary, not inhuman haste, 

And take no blame. But pity too had dues ; 

She could not leave a solitary soul 

To foinder in the dark, while she sate still 

And lavished stitches on a lady’s hem 

As if no other work were paramount. 

‘Why, God,’ thought Marian, ‘has a missing hand 

This moment: Lucy wants a drink perhaps. 

Let others miss me! never miss me God.’ ” 


That is the standard for us everyone. “ Let others 
miss me! never miss me God!” “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” 


——_— +7 - 


THE DUTY OF TITHE-GIVING. 


There are some duties which the Bible seems to 
recognize as understood from the beginning. There 
is no mention of their origin and first announcement. 
Their violation, or their performance, is mentioned 
incidentally, in the sacred story long before they are 
recorded as specifically enjoined. It appears to be 
taken for granted that they were known to be duties, 
at man’s very start in the world. 

There is no record, for instance, of any law against 
murder until after the Deluge; but Cain was not 
exculpated from guilt on the ground that he had 
never been told not to kill a brother. There is no 
command to prayer—either public or private prayer 
—in any of the earlier books of the Bible; but 
most of the patriarchs whose story is elaborated are 
represented as in the habit of prayer. And although 
the duty of praying is not specifically enjoined in 
the Ten Commandments, it was and is recognized as 
of universal obligation. The duty of tithe-giving—of 
giving one-tenth of one’s entire income to the Lord— 
is one of these duties which seems to have needed 
the record of no original announcement or injunc- 
tion. Like prayer, tithe-giving was practised by the 
patriarchs long before the proclamation of the 
Mosaic law. While, as in the case of prayer, it 
finds no specific mention in the Decalogue, tithe-giv- 
ing has had, and it has, a wide-spread recognition in 
the world—a recognition that would be as nearly 
universal as that given to prayer, if it were not that 
it costs so much more, The duty of tithe-giving 
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certainly seems to stand out in the Bible as a duty of 
equal obligation with prayer; and its wilful viola- 
tion appears to be there counted just as surely de- 
serving of condemnation as the breach of any or all 
of the Ten Commandments. 

The first Bible mention of tithes is in the four- 
teenth chapter of Genesis, where Abram, returning 
from the slaughter of the kings, was met by Mel- 
chizedek, a “ priest of the most high God,” and he 
gave him tithes ofall the spoils. It does not appear 
by the record that that act on Abram’s part was 
something unlike anything ever done before. On the 
contrary, it appears to have been the spontaneous 
performance of a most seemly and fitting act—the 
performance indeed of a plain duty ; for Abram did 
not count those particular spoils of battle his own ; 
he looked at them as properly belonging to the king 
of Sodom ; but whosesoever they were, one-tenth of 
them belonged of right to the Lord, and must be 
handed over to the Lord’s representative. This, be 
it remembered, was long before the Mosaic law had 
made tithe-giving obligatory on Jehovah’s peculiar 
people. And, to go outside of the sacred record, it 
is found that “ the usage of consecrated tithes existed 
among the Greeks, Romans, Carthagenians, and 
Arabians,” as may be seen by a reference to 
Herodotus, Diodorus Seculus, Xenophon, and other 
ancient historians, The duty of tithe-giving would, 
therefore, seem to rest on the common law of God’s 
kingdom, rather than on any specific statutory 
requirement. 

Yet there is no lack in the Bible of specific com- 
mands for tithe-giving, or of explicit commendation 
for the performance of this duty, and denunciations 
of those who neglect it. We have found this duty 
recognized in the first book of the Old Testament. 
Later we find specific and repeated commands for its 
continued exercise. In the last book of the Old Tes- 
tament, we find its neglect denounced of God as 
nothing short of robbery. “ Will a man rob God?” 
he asks. Is there a man bad enough to deliberately 
steal from God? That is God's question’; and his 
answer to it is: “Yet ye have robbed me. But ye 
say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and 
offerings.” In using the one-tenth of your income, 
which is the Lord’s portion, you have robbed God of 
his property. That is God’s way of stating this case. 
In other words, if any of you who profess to be the 
Lord’s children have failed to pay over to the Lord 
his tenth of your income, you are thieves ;—that is 
the plain English of the Bible teaching on this 
subject. 

lt is, as we have shown, of no use to say that 
tithe-giving was a mere duty of the Mosaic cere- 
monial Jaw, and that therefore it was done away 
with in Christ. Tithe-giving we find to have been 
a recognized duty long before the days of Moses, and 
outside of the realm of Israel; and in its essence it 
was repeatedly enjoined by Christ and the apostles 
upon all who would be followers of Christ. One- 
seventh of all our time and one-tenth of all our 
income belong to the Lord to begin with. Thecommon 
law of God settles this, This was true before the 
Mosaic dispensation, during it, and since then. It is 
all very well for a disciple of Christ to affirm that he 
is no longer bound by the Jetter of the law on either 
of these points, if he unmistakably lives up to the 
spirit of thatlaw. If he really counts and uses every 
day, and all his income, as the Lord’s, a Christian man 
need not be particular to bring either his religious 
giving down to. the exact one-tenth of his income, or 
his religious rest and worship down to the exact one- 
seventh of the week. But if he means to use his 
Christian liberty to excuse him from giving as large 
a share of his time and income to the Lord as the 
Jewish law, and as God’s common law of all ages, 
required from a man, then he is not only what God 
calls a robber, but a robber under the cloak of 
Christianity—a hypocritical robber. The widow who 
cast in “all her living” to the temple treasury was 
excusable for not stopping to be particular about the 
tithes, But she, by the way, had doubtless paid her 





tithes before she made that offering. So might any 
man be thus excusable who was sure he never 
gave less than a quarter of his income into the Lord’s 
treasury. Just here let us say, that when we speak 
of giving into the Lord’s treasury in these days we 
mean giving at the Lord’s call to causes which the 
Lord approves as his own—whether through strictly 
religious channels or in lines of private beneficence. 
Of course the support of one’s own family, or the 
giving to any one who is properly dependent on us 
for support, is not such giving to the Lord. The 
Jews never counted the cost of their personal or 
family sacrifices at the temple as a part of their 
tithe-giving. 

The Jews, again, never counted their alms-giving 
asa part of their tithe-paying, yet alms-giving was 
always a sacred duty with the Jews. Their alms- 
giving could not begin until their tithes were already 
provided for. Their charities must be out of their 
nine-tenths of their income—not out of the Lord’s 
one-tenth. Who then supposes that the New Testa- 
ment commands to give systematically and freely 
were intended or were understood as covering in all 
less than the very lowest limits of Jewish and of 
heathen religious giving? It is an absurdity to sug- 
gest such a thought. “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” “Sell that ye have, and give alms.” 
“Upon the first day of the week let every one of you 
lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him.” 
“ Every man according as he purposeth in his heart, 
so let him give ; not grudgingly, or of necessity : for 
God loveth a cheerful giver.” “Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” “If therefore ye 
bave not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, 
who will commit to your trust the true riches?” 
Let a man read over these and many like injunctions 
from the New Testament, in the light of the Old 
Testament record, and then say, if he can, that a 
Christian can have common honesty before God while 
not giving at least one-tenth of his income to the 
Lord’s cause. 

“ But,” says one, “I have debts to pay, and my 
income must be devoted to that, before it can fairly 
be available for charities. I ought to be just, before 
I am generous.” Of course your creditors have a 
prior claim to strangers on your income. And of 
course you ought to be just. But are all your other 
creditors to be preferred above the Lord? Is there 
any justice in your ignoring his fair claim upon 
you? One of the meanest things that any business 
man can be capable of, is the dividing up his assets 
without a share to his endorser. If you refuse to 
pay over the first-tenth of your income to the Lord 
as a preferred creditor, you do a meaner thing then 
the man who deliberately swindles his endorser. The 
tithe of one’s income to the Lord is not a charity ; 
it is one’s first and most pressing debt—a debt of 
honor; a sacred and supreme obligation ; an obliga- 
tion resting on each and every Christian believer. 
The tithe is not the outermost limit of a believer’s 
duty in religious giving; but it is the innermost 
limit. Many a Christian ought to give far more 
than this: never one ought to give less—less than 
one-tenth of his actual income, whether that income 
be little or much. 

In recognizing the duty of tithe-giving when one’s 
income is limited and one’s personal and family 
needs are great, it is essential to recognize the super- 
natural element in God’s providential care of his 
children. If a Christian man has an income large 
enough to supply all his needs without difficulty, 
there is neither shadow of excuse nor show of 
decency in Ais failure to pay over one-tenth of it to the 
Lord. But when one feels the pinch of poverty 
every day of his life, then it is important that he 
should bear in mind that nine cents will go farther 
than ten cents would go, and that nine dollars will 
go farther than ten dollars would go in providing 


for himself and his loved ones, when that other cent: 


or that other dollar has been paid to the Lord, who 
claims it ashis own. There is no mistake about this 





to him who has faith. Every child of God who has 
rested on this truth has found it to be a source of 
unfailing dependence. Only those disbelieve it-who 
have never trusted God enough to try it even as an 
experiment. It is with individuals as it is with 
churches in this matter. Neither their troubles nor 
their doubts ever come from their paying their debts, or 
from their giving too freely of their substance to the 
Lord. The old colored preacher had the right idea 
about this when he said: “I hab nebber known a 
church killed by too much gibbing to de Lord. If 
dere should be such a church, and I should know 
about it, I tell you what I’d do. I'd go down to dat 
church dis bery night ;-and I’d clamber up its moss- 
cobered roof, and I'd sit a straddle of its ridge pole, 
and I'd cry aloud, ‘ Blessed are de dead which die in 
de Lord.’” Dying for duty-doing—starving to death 
for tithe-giving to the Lord—is a good way of 
dying ; but there is less danger of death in that line 
than in any other that we know of. 

It was twenty-three centuries ago that God said to 
some of his children who had had doubts on this 
point: “ Bring all the tithes into the store-house, 
that there may be meat in mine house, and prove me 
now herewith,... if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it.” And 
it was twenty-six centuries ago that an experiment of 
this sort was fairly made among God’s people. As 
a result of it, the tithes lay in great heaps, beyond 
the ability of the Lord’s priests to make use of them. 
“Then Hezekiah questioned with the priests and the 
Levites concerning the heaps. And Azariah, the 
chief priest of the house of Zadok answered him, 
and said, Since the people began to bring the offer- 
ings into the house of the Lord, we have had enough 
to eat, and have left plenty for the Lord hath 
blessed his people: and that which is left is this great 
store.” 

To-day if all the Lord’s people should bring in 
their tithes to the Lord’s treasury, the money would 
lie in heaps waiting for'new machinery to put it in 
motion. What do you think is the prospect of such 
a financial freshet in the religious channels of benefi- 
cence? Are you doing your share to bring it about ? 





THE APOLOGETIC SPIRIT. 


Some men go through life in a constant exercise 
of self-assurance, amounting at times to positive im- 
pudence and swagger. Their own opinions and 
doings are in their eyes above serious criticism, or at 
least beyond need of excuse ; and their unruffled and 
ever-present confidence in themselves, despite its dis- 
agreeable egotism, becomes at length a source of 
power, in that it persuades others to take them at 
their own valuation, or something near it. On the 
other hand, there are people at the opposite extreme 
of natural disposition, whose whole lives are depreca- 
tory and apologetic, who never think that their 
thoughts and actions are of any particular account, 
and who, far from claiming any merit in their per- 
formances, invariably seem to go on the principle 
that their opinions and deeds are all in need of 
excuse or of defense. Such persons are likely to be 
taken at their own measurement, in some degree at 
least, and to be accounted the weak and mistaken 
and clumsy: creatures which in their hearts they 
believe themselves to be. 

It seems hard that undue humility should have to 
be reckoned as much a fault as over-weening self- 
confidence, and that it should be quite as destructive 
of the excellence of one’s life-work, and the value of 
one’s reputation. It seems so unselfish, so thoroughly 
in keeping with that modest opinion of one’s ability 
and attainments which all good men must feel, that 
to rate it with insufferable egotism and overbearing 
personal pride appears a harsh and cruel judgment. 
But it is not to be denied that the hiding of one’s 
talent behind a constant sense of inferiority and 
worthlessness is an effectual manner of destroying 
one’s powers for good, and so of robbing ourselves, 
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and robbing God, of our proper inheritance. We 
are creatures of the dust; our knowledge is little ; 
our strength is weak; and our failures and sins are 
appalling. But we are also children of God, made 
in his likeness, and for his work; and we are not 
likely to do him, or the work, or ourselves, any bet- 
ter service because of our perpetual dwelling upon 
our shortcomings and demerits. Paul accounted 
himself, in all honesty, the chief of sinners, and less 
than the least of all saints; but he did not, on that 
account, refuse to claim for himself his whole posses- 
sion of birthright and power, and to declare that he 
had boldness in Christ to do the highest works that 
could be assigned to mortal man. If he had con- 
stantly dwelt upon the poverty of his abilities, had 
questioned whether he really had any right to think 
his thoughts or to speak his words, and if he had 
made his whole manner through life one great 
apology for existence, would he have fought a good 
fight, finished his course, kept the faith, and received 
a crown of righteousness? On the contrary, people 
would have taken him for what he seemed to be, and 
what he said he was; and so his influence would have 
been crippled, or destroyed outright ; and he would 
not even have received the poor reward of being 
honored for his modesty. 

The duty of having a humble mind, of not rating 
our powers above their true level, and, above all, of 
sincere and lasting repentance, is one which we 
cannot put aside without falling into grievous sin. 
But this duty is a very different thing from that un- 
wholesome sense of unworthiness and incertitude 
which deprives a life of its best powers for action, 
while it does not even strengthen the character in the 
line of the contemplative virtues and inward strength. 
A spirit of modesty and true repentance is insepa- 
rable from true Christian strength ; a spirit of depre- 
cation and timid apologizing makes a Uriah Heep 
rather than a Martin Luther. Repentance in the 
dust is one thing ; a habit of excusing one’s self, and 
asking people’s pardon for the fact that one lives and 
breathes and cumbers the earth, is a very different 
thing. If we do not ourselves recognize the fact that, 
though we really are the meanest of God’s creations, 
we were nevertheless made for a purpose, and have 
duties to perform no less essential in God’s sight than 
those of a Savonarola, ora John Wesley, or a Bishop 
Patteson,—how can we ask other people to recognize 
in us any more than we recognize in ourselves? 
How, indeed, can we ask God to believe that our lack 
of courage and of decent self-respect is in any way 
worthy of him to whom we owe all ? 

The apologetic spirit, then, is to be watched and 
ruled as zealously as the contrary spirit of pride and 
self-glorification ; for the truest and best spiritual 
nature neither destroys itself on the one rock nor on 
the other. The man whose life is really worthless 
bears the cause of failure in his own heart, and not 
until that cause is taken away can harmful and de- 
structive self-condemnation be transmuted into that 
genuine spirit of humility which is ready to surren- 
der itself wholly to God’s will. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Among the inquiries which we spoke of recently as 
outside of our plan for this department, was one from a 
Canadian correspondent on a point of exegesis. This 
mention attracted the attention of one of our readers, 
who writes : ' 

Would you do me the favor to insert in your Notes on Open 
Letters this request? Will the Toronto correspondent seeking” 
light on Matthew 12: 40 send his address to A. F. Barbers 
Norwich, New York ? 

We are glad to put these Bible students in communica- 
tion with each other. 


Referring to a complaint by a contributor to these 
columns, that the price of Sunday-school books is quite 
too high, a Minnesota correspondent says: 

In your Notes on Open Letters, cheaper Sunday-school 
libraries are inquired for, and an American Sunday-school Book 
Exchange is demanded. I notice that David C. Cook, of 
Chicago, advertises reprints, called the Sabbath Library, 
of books usually costing $1.00 to $1.50, for the uniform price 





of five cents a volume. If these are desirable selections, and 
as good as advertised, they would seem to supply your corres- 
pondent’s demand for cheap libraries. 

It is true that Mr. Cook publishes such a series of 
books, although not at the uniform price named. Their 
cost is seven cents per single number, with lower rates 
in quantities. So far as we hvae examined these books, 
they have been found as unobjectionable as the average 
Sunday-school library book. Another similar series, in 
somewhat different style, is issued by J.S. Ogilvie & Co., 
of New York, under the title of the Sunday Library, at 
the rate of from ten to twenty cents per volume. Christie’s 
Old Organ is one of this series. Butit is hardly probable 
that any of these books would meet the want which we 
reported ; for they are in cheap form, as well as at a low 
price. The persons who complain of the current prices 
of Sunday-school helps commonly want an edition as 
good as the best at a lower price than the lowest. It is 
not five cents’ worth for five cents that they are after, but 
a dollar’s worth for five cents. It is the old demand for 
a pocket Bible with large print. 


The interest in the new revision of our English Bible 
is on the increase. The keenness of the watch for it by 
many Bible students is illustrated by the following note 
from a teacher, who seems to be on circuit in northern 
New York: 

I am a Sunday-school teacher. I have a class at one o’clock, 
another at three o’clock, and another at five o’clock, each 
Sunday. My greatest want is a Bible with a good concordance. 
I want the best there is—one to last my life-time,—one that I 
ean mark all up with “Tried and Proven.” I have been 
waiting for over a year that I might get the new translation. 
I am tired of searching papers for its publication. Can you 
tell me through The Sunday School Times when this will be at 
our disposal? Will it be this year, or next, or when? Have 
they almost finished both Testaments, or only one? 

It is now announced that the revision of the New 
Testament will not be ready before next year. The Old 
Testament will be still longer delayed. With three 
classes to teach every Sunday, our correspondent ought 
to have a Bible and a concordance before this year closes. 
A number of promises in the old edition of God’s Word 
are worth hunting up for trial and proof, before the 
revisers have finished their work. The Oxford Bible for 
Sunday-school teachers, to be obtained from T. Nelson 
& Sons, 42 Bleecker Street, New York, or the Eyre and 
Spottiswoode Bible, from Pott, Young, & Co., of Cooper 
Union, New York, can be obtained, with a good con- 
cordance, at almost any price desired, from $1.25 to $15. 
But it must be understood that neither of these publish- 
ing houses will sell a Bible that costs $15 for $1.50. The 
lower-priced book will not be so large, nor so expen- 
sively bound as the higher-priced one. This is not 
always borne in mind by those who want—“ the best there 
is ’’—a good Bible “to last a life-time.” 


In this centennial year of the Sunday-school, there 
are many fresh inquiries concerning the origin of those 
helps and appliances which are now a part of the ordin- 
ary machinery of this educational agency. Thus a New 
Hampshire lady asks : 

Will you please answer the following questions: When, 
where, and under what circumstances was the first Sunday- 
school library instituted ? 

The literature of the Sunday-school—both for teachers 
and scholars—was a growth rather than a creation. 
When Robert Raikes first gathered a few vagabond chil- 
dren to teach them the alphabet on Sundays, a library 
for their benefit would have been an absurdity. And 
had books suitable for children’s reading been wanted at 
that time, they could not have been found in any num- 
bers. There was as yet but a partial recognition of the 
intelligence or the possibilities of childhood in the Chris- 
tian community. The first effort was to supply helps to 
the teachers. It was about the opening of this century 
that the London Religious Tract Society, and the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union were formed, and began their 
publication of helps to popular religious instruction. 
Besides alphabet cards and spelling-books, and introduc- 
tions to reading, there were various juvenile catechisms 
and hymn-books and Scripture selections issued from 
their presses. Then there were multiplied reward cards, 
and tracts, and sermons, and addresses in behalf of the 
Sunday-school work. After this, say from 1815 to 1825, 
books suited to the conprehension of children were pub- 
lished more and more freely. First, these were given 
out as rewards to the scholars; then they were loaned to 
scholars as a reward of faithful attendance and well- 
doing. Gradually, the habit of lending these books to all 
scholars in attendance grew in favor, until it became the 
common method in the Sunday-school, 





WHITHER? 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 
* Whither look you 
With longing eye?” 
“T search for trace 
Of my home on high.” 
“Whither climb you 
By night and day ?” 
“To the heavenly hills 
I make my way.” 
“ Why not listen 
When we rejoice?” 
**T have caught the tones 
Of an angel’s voice.” 
“ Here are treasures 


- Of nature and art.” 


“ A truer beauty 

Hath ravished my heart.” 
“You seek a phantom 

And find it never.” 


“That which I see 
I will follow forever.” 





MR. MOODY’S HOME AND SCHOOL, 
BY W. H. WHITTY. 


The tranquil New England town of Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, which is known almost the world over as the 
birth-place and home of Mr. D. L. Moody, is now the 
scene of busy activity in consequence of the prepara- 
tions, on an extensive scale, which are being made for 
the early completion of a seminary for young ladies, 
planned by Mr. Moody himself, and intended to add one 
more to the number of excellent institutions under 
Christian influence which are open to girls of moderate 
means. Although begun a year ago on a somewhat 
limited scale, it will be opened on the coming Septem- 
ber 1, in more extended quarters, and by reason of the 
originality of its plan, will at once commend itsélf to 
the attention of educators both in this country and 
abroad. The selection of this location is peculiarly 
advantageous, since Northfield is a railroad station easily 
accessible from any of the large cities, and, being a 
dignified, old-fashidned Puritan town, has that repose and 
old society that are so desirable; while, as for the par- 
ticular part picked out as the site of the buildings, it 
seems a spot that might well be consecrated, like the 
groves of the Druids of old, to mingle learning and 
reverence. 

So little is known of Northfield that all who come 
within its confines are surprised that its beauties should 
not have been heralded already, far and wide. Its one 
great avenue, two miles long and more, along which its 
pretty portico-fronted houses are ranged on either side, is 
two hundred feet wide, and flanked all the way by a 
double row of grand old elms from seventy to ninety 
feet high, alongside of which the sycamores and fruit- 
trees of the front gardens appear nothing but pigmies. 
The Connecticut River runs back of the houses just 
below, and in sight of the street, on the west, and the 
mountains rise far above it on the east. The river, which 
is forty yards wide on an average, with a good current 
and a course due south, has a fall of thirteen feet, and is 
skirted by long stretches of rich meadows which can be 
seen for miles from the quaint old grave-yard, on a hill 
near the railway station, although towards Brattleboro, 
Vermont, which is almost in sight, it has a fall of thir- 
teen feet. Asa river, it gives the assurance of abundant 
crops, rather than conveying the possibility of overflow. 
Over the river, nestled in hills, are the towns of Gill and 
Bernardston, Massachusetts, where Mr. Moody goes often 
to preach; over a ferry which has been tended by, 
the same man for thirty years. Rugged highlands, thick 
with many kinds of trees, except for the cultivated spots ? 
here and there, intervene between Warwick on the east. 
and the other hamlets on the north. The Ashuelot ° 
River, with waters as musical as its name, is also a p ir - 
of old Northfield, and there are no less than thirty. 
brooks in the adjacent hills. Many of these brooks turn” 
old moss-covered saw-mills that please the artist-eyé, and 
are as quaint in character as the scenery and the papple 
among which they are set. Fein. “88: 

The old name of Northfield, given it when it"Was an’ 
Indian settlement, was Squakheag. Tie origitial” gat" 
of the town took in some half-dozen very stadt ri ° 
picturesque villages that now surround it. Tndbeéd' kdtiie’ 
of what was originally Northfield is now ew 
shire, and some in Vermont—having bee 
the General Court which established un 
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From the piazza of Mr, Moody’s house, igh" ie” 
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upper end of the elm-lined street, one looks directly into 
three different states. What is now the town proper is 
bounded on the east by Warwick, on the south by Erving, 
on the southwest by Gill, and on the north by the state 
line separating it from Vernon, Hinsdale, and Winchester, 
which are in New Hampshire and Vermont, but all in 
sight. Northfield itself hasan air of thoughtful quiescence, 
a look of that settled satisfaction which belongs to age 
and intelligence wherever they are found united, as they 
are here, with material prosperity and established morals. 
It is more than two hundred years old, abounding in 
Indian relics, and full of reminiscences of the early 
settlers. In all one sees and hears there is a charming 
mixture of the pretty and practical, a blending of the 
real and the ideal,—the real idealized and the ideal 
realized. The town has never been noted for schools 
before, but the people have always had a natural intelli- 
gence peculiarly their own. 

Somewhat in the spirit of the practical character of 
early New England education will be the feature of the 
new seminary designed by Mr. Moody, which provides 
for thorough instruction in cooking and all the art of domes- 
tic economy. In order to carry out this design the care of 
the building and the general work of the institution will be 
carried on by the students under the guidance of a house- 
keeper. All the studies will be of a more or less practical 
character, and wil! be pursued analytically and by analogy, 
with the use of object lessons and the microscope, as far 
as possible, in physiology and natural history. Great 
stress will be placed upon history and literature, and the 
students will be made familiar with the best authors, In 
order to pass the entrance examination, only a rudimen- 
tary education is required, and where it is lacking, entrance 
may be secured to a preparatory department, where the 
studies will consist of arithmetic, beginning at interest, 
grammar, United States history, general geography, 
spelling, composition, vocal music, drawing, and writing. 
The great point of the whole matter, however, rests in 
the terms for board and tuition that have been agreed 
upon, The terms are one hundred dollars per year for 
each student. Already the applicants almost equal the 
capacity, and as indicating the opportunities for good 
which the school will offer, there have been instances 
where benevolent friends have arranged for the admit- 
tance of deserving young ladies who are without means of 
their own, and who otherwise would be debarred the 
advantages of an education, and perhaps of Christian 
surroundings. 

In order to make the institution undenominational, 
and yet an essentially Christian institution, Mr. Moody 
has determined to make the Bible the guide-book of its 
daily life. The teachings of the word of God will per- 
meate every particle of the plan upon which the school 
will be conducted. Its officers and its teachers will all 
be Christians whose lives endorse the genuineness of 
their profession. It will be more a Christian home, 
where every young lady will willingly accord to the 
needed and not irksome family regulations, than a dis- 
ciplinary school where everything will be done from obli- 
gation. Young ladies who will not willingly agree to 
accord to the home-life of the institution, will not be 
admitted, Christian love and gentleness will be the ele- 
ments of government, and as the individual responsibility 
will be greater upon the scholars, they will be allowed 
more personal liberty than is common. 

The prominence which will be given the actual daily 
study of the Bible cannot result otherwise than in the 
formation of some noble Christian characters, and in this 
way it is probable that not a few young Jadies will be 
fitted for teaching and doing successful missionary work ; 
a field which contains room for great development. 
Indeed, it is possible that in the future the institution 
will partake largely of the character of a training school 
for young ladies who desire to engage in Sunday-school 
teaching, or other Christian work, 

Last winter, the thirty or more young ladies who 
formed the nucleus of the institution, had their home in 
Mr. Moody’s house, which is commodious and comforta- 
ble. Since then, however, a fine brick building, three 
stories high, and containing fifty rooms, has been built 
on an eminence a few hundred yards back of Mr. Moody’s 
house. The arrangements of the new building are very 
complete, Bath-rooms, and all the usual modern con- 
veniences have been provided. The sleeping-rooms have 
been furnished in hard wood, and every window looks 
out upon a lovely view. Even in winter the landscapes 
from this point are full of beauty, and not a few artists 
come here to study them. There are two artists here 
now. Broad, high windows have been placed above the 
landings of the massive main stairway, which flood the 
building with light. The arrangements for ventilation 
are thorough, and water is brought in pipes from the 











springs in the neighboring mountains. The building, 
with its commanding situation and turrets and pic- 
turesque proportions, looks to the stranger at first like 
the suburban villa of some wealthy family, for there is 
very little of the formal architecture about it which gives 
such sameness to public buildings. It stands out finely, 
with a mountain slope just back of it rising to a height 
of several hundred feet. The wooded hills, as well as 
the beautiful river front, and a lovely glen half a mile 
long and so deep and thickly shaded that the sunshine 
can scarcely penetrate it, all belong to the institution 
and will be free to those attending it. Dr. Blackie, the 
distinguished divine and writer of Edinburgh, who has 
been visiting Mr. Moody, says that the glen below the 
school reminds him very much of the Trossachs Glen of 
his native country, made so famous by Sir Walter Scott 
in The Lady of the Lake. The view from the seminary 
windows is beyond question the finest in the Connecticut 
Valley. There is probably no inland view in New Eng- 
land that can equal it. It takes in, at one glance, a 
stretch of twenty miles of mountain, river, and meadow, 
beautifully interspersed. The river just at the point 
below the slope in front of the building begins to bend, 
following Hogarth’s famous line of beauty, and a short 
distance up is spanned by a bridge, over which the trains 
of the New London road pass frequently. The eye notes 
simply that beyond the bridge the river widens, and 
above it rise in terraces the cultivated hills, culminating 
in peaks of the Green Mountain range. Just across the 
river the hills, with plateaux here and there, rise precip- 
itously, and to the left stretches the great elm avenue 
lined with houses and all the varied farm scenery that 
encompasses it in that direction. The sunsets are beauti- 
ful, owing in part to the great clearness of the atmos- 
phere, and the combination of the crimson glory with 
a peculiar tint known as baby-blue, which prevails with 
remarkable frequency. The neighboring woodland nooks 
seem nurseries for the rarest ferns, which grow in the 
greatest profusion, and the sumac, wild clematis vine, 
and similar picturesque growths give zest and color to the 
landscape. 

It is not improbable that the tranquil skies which so 
constantly beam upon this favored and peculiar New 
England village, and the soft lines and colors in its 
woods, and hills, and rills, and waving meadows, have 
had no small influence in giving the people that placidity 
of manner and freedom from the rush, and push, and 
nervous energy of New England people generally. People 
have time for the cultivation of the amenities of life. 
Everybody knows everybody else, and the social ties are 
close and strong. Altogether the place and the people are 
charming, and there is such a variety of interest that all 
tastes must be pleased, except that which seeks for con- 
etant excitement. 


CENTENARY ACKNOWLEDGMENTS FROM 
LONDON. 
BY FOUNTAIN J. HARTLEY, 
Honorary Secretary of the London Sunday-school Union. 

Will you allow me a brief space in your excellent 
paper to express the acknowledgments of the friends of 
Sunday-schools in England tg their brethren of the 
United States, for the loving earnestness which they mani- 
fested in coming across the Atlantic to the old country, 
and co-operating with the officers and committee of the 
London Sunday-school Union in celebrating the cen- 
tenary of Sunday-schools? 

Our metropolitan meetings, and most of our provincial 
gatherings, are now nearly over, and the entire proceed- 
ings will soon be among the things which are past. 
What may be the result of our gathering together for 
thankful retrospection and anxious deliberation, is known 
only to Him who knows also our earnest intentions and 
our hearts, desires ; but “ the day shall declare it.” It 
is, however, quite certain that the centennial celebration, 
and the circumstances connected with the various meet- 
ings which have been held, and the important discussions 
which have taken place, will never be forgotten by those 
who have been privileged to enjoy them. 

But my present object is not to report the proceedings 
of the convention, which have already found their way 
across the Atlantic, through your own correspondents, 
and by the medium of our Sunday-school Chronicle, but 
to discharge a special duty by giving honor to some to 
whom honor is due. And first of all, I must mention 
The Sunday School Times, of Philadelphia, the pages of 
which have been constantly occupied with announcements 
of the proposed meetings, and names of delegates ap- 
pointed to attend. 

Then I must give expressions to our estimate of the 
debt we own to Mr. Franklin Allen, the excellent chair- 
man of the executive committee of the International Sun- 


day-school Convention who, from the first announcement of 
the proposed celebration, has been busily occupied in seek- 
ing to make ita success. Theservice which Mr. Allen has 
rendered in promoting the election of delegates, and corres- 
ponding with them and with the friends in London, is above 
all praise. Another name which richly deserves honorable 
mention is that of Mr. E. Payson Porter, of Philadelphia, 
who has worked most nobly in procuring statistics for 
presentation to the convention, and in preparing a beau- 
tiful map illustrative of Sunday-school organization in 
the United States, which was greatly admired by all who 
saw it. Neither of these gentlemen were able to attend 
our gatherings, or they would have been received with 
hearty greeting and unanimous acclamation. 

It only remains to present our hearty thanks to the 
several organizations which sent their delegates, and to 
the ladies and gentlemen who attended and took a more 
or less prominent part in our several meetings. The 
names of those who presented their credentials, amount- 
ing to nearly two hundred from the United States alone, 
are given in The Sunday School Chronicle, but the list 
is too long to ask for its insertion in The Sunday School 
Times.* Nor can I mention more than a few of those 
to whom we are indebted for kindly and efficient aid in 
the discussions and public meetings which have been 
held in London and in the country. 

Special thanks are due to the Rev. Dr. L. T. Cham- 
berlain, the Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, the Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
Mrs. Crafts, Judge P.S. Danforth, the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, the Hon. John Hill, Judge 0. J. Harmon, the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Lowry, Miss Jennie B. Merrill, Miss 
Hattie N. Morris, the Rev. Mr. Parkhurst, the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, the Rév. Dr. W. M. Taylor, the Rev. Dr. 
John H. Vincent, Mr. John Wanamaker, Mr. Albert Wood- 
ruff, and many others too numerous to mention. No 
order of merit is attempted in this list of names, though 
certaimy nothing but the tyrannous claims of the Eng- 
lish alphabet could have relegated the last thrée or four 
names to the bottom of the list, It is, however, only 
common justice to adearly beloved friend, to say that the 
frequency with which one of the above names appeared 
on our programme was in opposition to his wishes and 
in spite of his protests. The fact is, we know Dr. Vin- 
cent well, and esteem him highly for his works’ sake, 
and we felt that in sending him to represent the Inter- 
national Convention and the Lesson Committee, America 
was sending us her best Sunday-school man, and that by 
putting him in a prominent position we were doing 
honor to the United States, as well as promoting, through 
his eloquence and energy, the great object we had in 
view. 

Besides the two hundred delegates from the United 
States, Canada sent us between forty and fifty delegates, 
amongst whom the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake, the 
Rev. Dr. Burns, the Rev. W. Millard, and the Hon. A. 
Vidal, rendered most hearty and essential service. 

Among the many grounds for congratulation, there 
were some things to regret. Some whom we had been 
led to expect, were prevented by illness and other causes 
from putting in an appearance, and many whose voices 
we should like to have heard were deprived of the 
opportunity of speaking by sheer want of time. 

In preparing the programme, we did not make suffi- 
cient allowance for the probability that some of the 
papers and speeches would exceed the allotted time, and 
consequently too little opportunity remained for free and 
spontaneous discussion. We can only promise to do 
better the next time we invite our friends to an interna- 
tional Sunday-school convention. 

There is one other matter which it is essential should 
be reported in your columns. After discussing the 
subject of normal class work for Sunday-school teachers, 
a resolution was unanimously passed authorizing the secre- 
taries of the Sunday-school Union to nominate a commit- 
tee of English and American workers, to consider and 
arrange for the preparation of a uniform international 
normal scheme of study, and course of reading for Sunday- 
sghool teachers. Subject to their consent, and to the con- 
currence of the committee of the American International 
Convention, the following will constitute the committee 
| on normal class work: The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake, 
| Mr. Benjamin Clarke, Mr. J. G. Fitch, Mr. W. H. Groser, 
| Mr. Fountain J. Hartley, Mr. M. C. Hazard, Mr. B. F. 
_ Jacobs, the Rev. C. H. Kelley, Miss Jennie B. Merrill, 
| the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, 
| and the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent. Should this scheme 
| be carried out successfully, and a general impetus be 
| thereby given to the education of teachers for their work, 
| an important step will have been taken towards the pros- 
| perity of the Sunday-school cause during the second cen- 








[*Thé names were published in these colutins, as the appointments 
were made.—Tus Eprror.) 
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tury, and our united banner will henceforth bear the 
threefold inscription : 

“International Simultaneous Prayer for Sunday- 
schools,” 

“ International Course of Bible Lessons.” 

“ International Plan of Teachers’ Study.” 

London Sunday-school Union, 56 Old Bailey. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


PEPPER AND SALT. 


BY LILIAN PAYSON. 


“ Pepper’s got a new dress, sure as I’m alive, Hattie,” 
said Jennie Wright, looking down at her own pretty, 
ruffled silk, and thinking how glad she was that it wasn’t 
a cheap gingham, without any ruffles at all. 

“That cape’s her mother’s though, I know,” responded 
Hattie. ‘Just see how big it is, with a black fringe all 
round it, too. I wouldn’t come to Sunday-school with 
my mother’s cape on, anyhow.” 

Hattie was very vain of her trim little sacque, and new 
straw hat, trimmed with daisies. 

“T think you ought to be ashamed to call her Pepper, 
though,” said Jessie Pond. ‘She goes to my school, and 
she’s one of the best girls I know, if she does have to 
wear her mother’s cape.” 

Poor little Nellie, to whom Jennie had given the name 
of Pepper, because she said her dress looked as if it had 
pepper sprinkled upon it, had already entered the chapel 
and taken her seat. When the others passed in, they 
saw there were tear-drops upon her cheeks; and Jennie 
did feel a little ashamed of the part she had taken. The 
lesson was about the golden rule, too; and while the 
teacher was talking, Jennie’s conscience told her that she 
had disobeyed it that very day, for she would not like to 
be called Pepper, and to have unkind things said about 
her, such as they had said about Nellie Davis. 

Sunday passed, and the Monday morning sun rose 
bright and clear. 

“No washing to do to-day, mamma,” said Nellie. 
“ 1’m so glad you can go to the pic-nic, too. Won’t we 
have a nice time?” 

A pic-nic! Sure enough! There was a long train of 
cars packed full of children and grown folks,—grandpa’s 
and grandma’s, as well as mothers with babies in their 
arms. Teachers and their classes were there, young men 
and young ladies, and even the deacons and minister, as 
well as the superintendent. Centennial Grove was the 
place, and it was well it was large enough. Almost 
everybody was there, for the people who planned it 
wished all to enjoy it, rich and poor alike. Oh! how 
beautiful it was! with trees, grass, flowers, and a pond 
with boats. A merry little brook, too, skipped along 
over the rocks, and across the bridge was a pasture full 
of berry bushes. 

“ Just the place, Nellie,” said Mrs. Davis. “Let’s go 
over into the pasture and fill our pails full of berries, as 
soon as we can. Then we shall be all ready when they 
call us to dinner.” They had brought all the pails and 
baskets they had in the house; for Mrs. Davis thought 
if she could pick a few quarts of berries to carry home 
and sell, perhaps she could buy a hat for Johnnie, so that 
he need not wear his torn one to Sunday-school again. 
How the fingers did fly,—Nellie’s and Johnnie’s and 
mamma’s ; while baby Daisy rolled upon the grass and 
crowed in great glee. They did not wish to eat any until 
the pails were filled, so they kept their mouths busy with 
Sunday-school songs. Some of the elderly people, rest- 
ing quietly on the grass, listened gladly to the sweet voices 
sounding out from the berry pasture, as they sang song 
after song. When they couldn’t think of a new one, they 
would sing over again their favorite, “Give, said the 
little stream.” The pails were almost full at last, when 
suddenly, just as they had sung the lines : 

“Oh! do as the streams and the blossoms do, 
And for God and others live.” 
Jennie Wright and Hattie Hammond came running 
through the bushes in great haste, to find a hiding-place 
from their playmates. Alas! a broken branch caught 
Jennie’s pretty dress, and tore a long rent. 

“O, Jennie! what can you do?” said Hattie. “What 
a fright you will be all day. We must find some one 
with pins to pin it up for you.” 

Nellie was close by, only a bush between. She had 
just been singing, “ For God and others live,” Could she 
help Jennie out of her trouble? She thought of the 
golden rule, then ran around the bush. “ Please wait a 
minute, Jennie, and Ill mend it for you,” she said, 
“mamma brought a needle and thread in her pocket. It 
will be so much better to sew it than to put pins in.” 





Jennie felt ashamed, but she was very sure she should 
not know how to sew it herself, so she allowed Nellie to 
sit upon the grass beside her, and run it up, which she 
did very quickly and nicely. 

“ There, the ruffles will cover it all, so that nobody will 
know,” she said. “I’m so glad we had the needle.” 

Jennie put her arms around Nellie’s neck all at once, 
and said, “Please forgive me, Nellie, for yesterday, you 
know. It was very mean to speak as I did, and I’m going 
to love you always now.” 

When Jennie went home she told her mamma all about 
it. Mrs. Wright went to see Nellie’s mother the next 
day, and was a very kind friend to them after that. 

“What made you call me Pepper, Jennie?” asked 
Nellie, one day long afterwards, when they had learned 
to love each other very much. 

Jennie told her, and then said, “ But I think now you’re 
salt instead, for grandma says, ‘Good people are the salt 
of the earth,’ and I think you’re the best girl I ever 
knew.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


OUTSIDE HELPS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORK. 


A good Sunday-school does not by any means limit its 
work to an hour on Sunday. There are many outside 
agencies which properly go to supplement and further 
that work.. Some schools have a scholars’ and teachers’ 
prayer-meeting immediately after the school session. 
Other schools have parents’ meetings, and young people’s 
meelings. Again, there are missionary societies, and 
temperance associations, and singing schools, and sewing 
schools, and reading schools, and literary circles, and 
kitchen gardens, in connection with the Sunday-school. 
These are not intended, in any sense, to take the 
place of the great work of Bible study; but they are 
added agencies by which the teachers get their hold of, 
and deepen good impressions on, the scholars of their 
charge. 

A fresh method of conducting one of these outside 
agencies is reported from the Hestonville Baptist Church, 
by Miss Anna T. Pearce, of Philadelphia, to whose wis- 
dom and skill in so many directions the readers of The 
Sunday School Times are indebted for helpful sugges- 
tions in Ways of Working. She writes: 

“ Perhaps it will be of interest to you to hear about our 
children’s meeting. It is held weekly on Friday evening, 
and we believe it is of advantage to the Sunday-school. 
Here we are able to pick up the loose threads from the 
Sunday lesson, and also to present useful lessons from 
the book of nature not found directly in our Bible 
lessons. 

“ Our meeting topic for the first week of this quarter 
was ‘ Birds ’—as suggested by the lesson on the Creation. 
The children were invited to bring in specimen feathers, 
and selected texts about birds. One timid little girl 
printed out a beautiful little letter about Noah’s dove. 
The blackboard presented a variety of birds with the 
text, ‘Your Heavenly Father feedeth them.’ Stuffed 
birds ornamented the front of the room, and a collection 
of eggs was shown. Remarks were made by some of the 
young people, showing the adaptation of bird’s bills to 
their food, of their bones to flight, of their color to 
habitation, etc.; all revealing the wisdom of God. The 
story of Elijah and the ravens was told, and an exhorta- 
tion was based on the words, ‘ They shall mount up with 
wings as eagles.’ We had only to regret that the even- 
ing passed so quickly. The children sing their own little 
hymns. 

“While at the seaside, I wrote to the children’s meeting 
about the ‘Wonders of the deep,’ and sent specimens of 
sea mosses, mounted on cards, for general distribution. 

“We scatter our notices, in a variety of forms, lavishly 
among our scholars. On a recent evening our topic was 
‘The silver dollar.’ After others had presented the 
different subjects suggésted by its symbolism, I sought toe 
impress, in childlike language, the following lessons: 
(1.) The struggle necessary in obtaining the best things. 
For example—a good education. ‘Surely there is a vein 
for the silver.’ (2.) A Purifier must sit in the heart. ‘He 
shall sit as a purifier of silver.’ He shall temper and 
sanctify children’s trials. (3.) ‘God created man in his 
image.’ ‘Render therefore unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar's; and unto God the things that are God’s,’ 
Looking unto Jesus, we shall be changed into the same 
image. Then, as the stars are to the night traveller, so 
shall we be to darkened homes; as the olive branch of 
peace, we shall be to rebellious hearts; as the the ripe, 
full-headed wheat, we shall be to hungry souls; as mes- 





sengers of liberty, we shall set the captives free, and our 
trust shall be in God.” 

Among the specimens sent to us of the papyrograph 
notices scattered among the scholars, in announcement 
of these children’s meetings, is this form of a card : 

DEAR CHILD, 
Ask mamma to bring you to the Children’s 
Meeting, every 
FRIDAY NIGHT, 
at 15 minutes of 8, in 
PARK HALL. 


Again, there is a card imitation of a silver dollar, with, 
on one side, the figure of Liberty, and the motto, “In 
God we trust,” and on the other side this announcement : 
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A SONG SERVICE. 


Services of Song in connection with the Sunday-school 
are perhaps not as common in this country as in Great 
Britain. In England they seem to be in much favor, and 
the supply of helps to them is an important feature of 
Sunday-school literature. But although they are not in 
general use in this country, they are highly valued in 
some communities. There are possibilities of attractive- 
ness, and of good, in these services which ought not to be 
lost sight of by those who would do the best they can for 
their Sunday-schools. 

Mr. J. Howard Seal, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and superintendent 
of the Woodlands Presbyterian Sunday-school, suggests 
such a service for the vacant Sunday in the International 
lesson plan, after the subjoined outline. 

The hymns referred to in this outline are from the 
Gospel Hymns Combined ; but suitable hymns from any 
hymn book may be substituted for these. The service 
can be made to occupy longer or shorter time, at the 
option of the leader. In its briefer form it has been used 
in connection with the ordinary services of a Sunday- 
school session. 


Opening hymn (No. 250): 
“Come we that love the Lord.” 
Followed by No. 324: 
‘*T’ve found a Friend ; oh, such a Friend,”’ 
Prayer ; followed by singing softly the fourth verse of 
No. 87: 
“ Pass me not, O mighty Spirit.” 
Scripture reading: Isaiah 55 (in alternate verses by 
superintendent and school). 
Singing (No. 123): 
“T heard the voice of Jesus say.” 
WHAT WE FIND WHEN WE FIND JESUS: 
Rest. 
Reading: Isaiah 57: 20; Matthew 11: 28,29. (Rest 
from sin; rest in sorrow.) 
Singing (No. 309) : 
“Oh word of words the sweetest.” 


Peace. 
Reading: Isaiah 57:21; John 14:27; 16:33. (The 
peace of rest.) 
Singing (No. 200) : 
“When peace like a river.” 
Life. 
Reading: 1 John 5:13; Proverbs 8:25; John 


11 : 25. (A life of rest and peace.) 
Singing (No. 46, verses 2, 3): 
“Oh, bliss of the purified, bliss of the free.” 
Home. 
Reading: John 14: 1-3. 
and peace.) 
Singing (No. 20): 
“[ will sing you a song of that beautiful land,” 
Prayer. 
Singing (No. 252): 
“ Beautful valley of Eden.” 


(Home for the life of rest 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
Third Quarter, 1880. 


8 August 22.—The Covenant with Abram.................... Gen. 15: 1-18 
9%. August 2.—Abraham’s Intercession.....................- Gen, 18 : 16-33 
10. September 5.—Lot’s Escape from Sodom..................Gen. 19: 12-26 
11. September 12.—Trial of Abraham’s Faith Gen. 22: 1-14 
12. September 19.—Review of the Lessons. 

13.—September 26.— Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 11, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1880. 
Title: TRIAL OF ABRAHAM'S FAITH. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Now I KNOW THAT THOU FEAREST Gop.—Gen. 
2: 12. 
Lesson Topic: God’s Testing of Man. 
1. Sacrifice Called for, v. 1, 2. 


Outline: i 2, Obedience Shown, v. 3-10. 
3. Devotion Rewarded, vy. 11-14. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, September 6: Gen. 19: 12-26. God’s testing of man. 
Tuesday, September 7: Matt. 10: 25-39. Sacrifice a duty. 

Wednesday, September 8: Psa. 27:1-14. Sacrifice a pleasure. 
Thursday, September 9: Ex. 23: 20-25. Obedience demanded. 
Friday, September 10: Mal, 3: 13-18, Obedience remembered. 
Saturday, September 11: Rey. 3:7-13. Devotion recognized. 
Sunday, September 12: Mark 10! 23-31. Devotion rewarded. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 22: 1-14.] 

1. And it came to pass after these things, that God did tempt 
Abraham, and said unto him, Abraham: and he said, Behold, 
here I am. 

2. And he said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah; and 
offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of. 

8. And Abraham rose up early in the morning, and saddled 
his ass, and took two of his young men with him, and Isaac 
his son, and clave the wood for the burnt offering, and rose up, 
and went unto the place of which God had told him. 

4, Then on the third day Abraham lifted up his eyes, and 
saw the place afar off. 

5. And Abraham said unto his young men, Abide ye here 
with the ass; and I and the lad will go yonder and worship, 
and come again to you. 

6. And Abraham took the wood of the burnt offering, and 
laid i¢ upon Isaac his son ; and he took the fire in his hand, and 
a knife ; and they went both of them together. 

7. And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and said, My 
father : and he said, Here am I, my son. And he said, Behold 
the fire and the wood: but where is the lamb for a burnt 
offering ? 

8. And Abraham said, My son, God will provide himself a 
lamb for a burnt offering : so they went both of them together. 

9. And they came to the place which God had told him of ; 
and Abraham built an altar there, and laid the wood in order, 
and bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar upon the 
wood, 

10. And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife 
to slay his son. " 

11, And the Angel of the Lor called unto him out of heaven, 
and said, Abraham, Abraham : and he said, Here am I. 

12. And he said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou any thing unto him; for now I know that thou fearest 
God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me. 

13. And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold 
behind Aim a ram caught in a thicket by his horns: and Abra- 
ham went and took the ram, and offered him up for a burnt 
offering in the stead of his son. 

14, And Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah- 


jireh : as it is said to this day, In the mount of the Lorp it 
shall be seen. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Gen, 22:1. God did tempt Abraham.——Thou shalt remember 
all the way which the Lord thy God led thee these forty years 
in the wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove thee, to know 
what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep his com- 
mandments, or no. Deut. 8: 2.——Behold, I will rain bread 
from heaven for you; and the people shall go out and gather a 
certain. rate every day, that I may prove them, whether they 
will walk in my law, orno, Exod. 16: 4.——I also will not 
henceforth drive out any from before them of the nations which 
Joshua left when he died: that through them I may prove 
Israel, whether they will keep the way of the Lord to walk 
therein, as their fathers did keep it, or not. Judges 2; 21, 22. 
——By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac. 
Heb. 11: 17. 


V.2. Take now thy son, . .. whom thou lovest.——God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life. John 3: 16.——The King of Moab... took his eldest 
son thatshould have reigned in his stead, and offered him for 
a burnt offering upon the wall. 2 Kings 3; 26, @7. 


V.3. And Abraham rose up early.—I made haste, and 
delayed not to keep thy commandments, Psa. 119 : 60,——He 


that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me: 
and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me. Matt. 10: 37. 


V. 5. Come again to you.——Accounting that God was able 
to raise him up, even from the dead. Heb. 11: 19. 

V.6. And laid it upon Isaac his son.—He bearing his 
cross went forth into a place called the place of a skull. John 
19: 17. 

V. 8. God will provide himself a lamb.——John seéeth ‘Jesus 
coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world. John 1: 29. Lo, in the 
midst of the throne and of the four beasts, and in the midst 
of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been slain, having seven 
horns and seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth. Rev. 5: 6. 

V.9. And bound Isaac his son. Bind the sacrifice with 
cords, even unto the horns of the altar. Psa, 118 : 27.— 
When they had bound him, they led him away, and delivered 
him to Pontius Pilate the governor. Matt. 27: 2. 

And laid him on the altar—He that had received the 
promises offered up his only begotten son, of whom it was 
said, That in Isaac shall thy seed be called. Heb. 11: 17, 18. 
——Was not Abraham our father justified by works, when he 
had offered Isaac his son upon the altar? Jas, 2: 21. 


V.11. The Angel of the Lord . . . said, Abraham, Abraham. 
— —God called unto him out of the bush, and said, Moses, Moses. 
Exod. 3 : 4.——The Lord came, and stood, and called as at other 
times, Samuel, Samuel. 1 Sam. 3: 10.—He fel! to the earth, 
and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me? Acts 9:4. 

V.12. Lay not thine hand.——Shall I give my firstborn for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
Micah 6 : 7.——Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offer- 
ings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams. 1 Sam. 15: 22. 

Now I know that thou fearest God.—The Lord taketh 
pleasure in them that fear him, in those that hope in his mercy. 
Psa. 147 : 11.——Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his wings. Mal. 4: 2. 

V.13. Behold, ... aram caught in a thicket,—— God is faith- 
ful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that you are 
able; but will with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it. 1 Cor. 10: 13.——Who delivered 
us from so great a death, and doth deliver: in whom we trust 
that he will yet deliver us. 2 Cor. 1: 10. 

V. 14. Jehovah-jireh [The Lord will provide],——Our 
fathers trusted in thee: they trusted, and thou didst deliver 
them. They cried unto thee, and were delivered: they trusted 
in thee, and were not confounded. Psa, 22: 4, 5, 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After the destruction of the cities of the plain, Lot feared 
to dwell in Zoar, and so finally fled to the mountain and 
dwelt in a cave. He became the father of the Moabites and 
Ammonites, who seem to have settled near the place of their 
origin; and here Lot disappears from history. 

Shortly after the overthrow of Sodom, Abraham left 
Hebron, and went into the Negeb, or South, dwelling between 
Kadesh and Shur, and then at Gerar. None of these three 
last places have been satisfactorily identified, though Gerar 
is undoubtedly the farthest north and west of any of them, 
and Kadesh farther east. 

In Gerar Abraham again dissimulated with regard to his 
relation to Sarah his wife, and thus made trouble for both him- 
self and Abimelech, king of the Philistines, besides incurring 
the just rebuke of the latter. From Gerar asthe record implies, 
Abraham went to Beer-sheba. All these events—all since the 
destruction of Sodom, unless perhaps Lot’s history may have 
comprised a longer period—took place within one year. 

Isaac was born, as promised, when Abraham was one hun- 
dred years old. Ishmael, for sneering at the son of promise 
was sent away with Hagar, his mother, at the instigation of 
Sarah and by the direction of the Lord. While Hagar and 
Ishmael were wandering in the desert of Beer-sheba, and 
ready to die with thirst, an angel appeared and saved their 
lives by showing Hagar a well of water. After this Hagar 
and her son dwelt in the wilderness of Paran, and Ishmael 
married an Egyptian wife. 

About this time Abimelech, king of the Philistines, and 
Phicol, his general-in-chief, came to Abraham and made a 
covenant with him. In the terms of the covenant, and the 
sacrifices and tokens by which it was ratified, the well which 
Abraham had newly dug was secured to him. For this 
reason Abraham named the place Beer-sheba, meaning the 
well of the oath, or the well of the seven. Abraham also 
planted a grove there, and called upon the name of Jehovah. 

While Abraham was sojourning in the land of the Philis- 
tines—principally at Beer-sheba—occurred the events of this 
lesson, 

Beer-sheba is still known by its ancient name, though with 
the Arabic modifications : Bir es-Seba. It is about twenty- 
five miles south-east of Hebron, on the main inland route to 
Egypt on the one hand, and the Sinaitic peninsula on the 
other. Two ancient wells are still in use there, of which par- 











ticular descriptions are to be found in Thomson’s The Land 





and the Book, Palmer’s Desert of the Exodus, and other 
works ready at hand. Another, a third, ancient well is there, 
but partially filled up and no longer in use. Apparently 
these three wells have furnished water to the inhabitants of 
the region from Abraham’s day, without interruption. 

Much difference of opinion exists about “the land of 
Moriah.” Some would locate it near Shechem ; but the pre- 
vailing opinion is that it was identical with the Moriah 
upon which the temple was afterwards built. Otherwise it is 
scarcely possible to see how Abraham could have reached it 
in three days from Beer-sheba. The natural route from 
Beer-sheba would bring Moriah in sight at the point now 
occupied by the convent of Mar Elias, the half-way station 
between Bethlehem and Jerusalem. Then the natural rest- 
ing place for the young men—while Abraham and Isaac went 
on to the place of sacrifice—would be on the opposite edge of 
the valley of Hinnom, on the siope of what is now called the 
Hill of Evil Counsel. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Verse 1.—After these things. After God had blessed and 
prospered Abraham, had given him a son by Sarah, and the 
child had grown to be a young man.—Did tempt Abraham.— 
The Hebrew word for tempt, like the corresponding Greek term, 
means to try, put to the test. This may be done from a good 
motive or a bad one. If the latter, the design is to lead into 
evil, and it is in this sense that Satan and wicked men seek 
by trial to draw others astray, and so become tempters. If 
the former, the object is simply to prove what is in a man, 
and to do this fer his own good. This is what God often 


does, while he never tempts any man (Jas. 1: 13). Here 
the true rendering is, God did prove Abraham. 
Verse 2.—Here is the test.— Take now thy son. The descrip- 


tion of the person is emphatic. Thy son by nature, not 
adoption.—T7'hine only son. The only one by Sarah, the heir 
of the promise.— Whom thou lovest. For these reasons pecu- 
liarly dear to the father’s heart. Long promised, prayed for, 
and expected, at last born in the old age of his parents, and 
now old enough to have won both esteem and affection.— The 
land of Moriah. This is identified by some with Moreh, near 
Sichem (12: 6), but far more reasonably by others with the 
Mount Moriah on which Solomon built the temple (2 Chron. 
3:1).—Offer for a burnt offering. That is, as a human sacri- 
fice, a thing abhorrent to nature and reason, forbidden by 
God in his word, and practiced only by debased heathen in 
agonies of despair. Hence some have said that the direction 
was for Abraham to consecrate his son to the Lord. But this 
is impossible. A “burnt offering” has but one meaning in 
the Bible, and Abraham understood it correctly. True, God 
did not mean to defile his altar with human blood; yet the 
command was to slay Isaac. This must have shocked Abraham, 
who, unlike the degraded Canaanites, would feel keenly the 
cruelty of committing what seemed murder in the name of 
religion. All that saved it from being an atrocious crime 
was the command of God who, having an absolute right over 
all life, can require it at pleasure. 

Verse 3.— Rose early in the morning. The verse shows how 
wonderfully prompt and decisive the patriarch’s obedience 
was. Satisfied that the command, in whatever way it reached 
him, was the voice of God, he did not stay to debate with his 
Maker, Nor did he confer with flesh and blood. He did 
not tell Sarah, lest a mother’s heart should melt and seek to 
stay his hand. For the same reason, doubtless, he did not 
tell Isaac till the disclosure became necessary. Early on the 
day after the injunction was given, he made the needful 
preparations and set forth on the way. 

Verse 4.— On the third day. He had been two days on the 
road with a plenty of time to think the matter over, yet his 
resolution seems not to have wavered in the least. This pro- 
longed period of painful anticipation must have added greatly 
to the severity of the trial. 

Verse 5.—The young men. Servants, as the same word is 
rendered in Numbers 22 : 22, and often elsewhere.— Abide ye 
here. Lest perchance they should interfere— We will... 
come again io you. This may have been a mere concealment 
of his purpose from them, but from the New Testament view 
of the proceeding (Heb. 11: 19) it is more likely that Abra- 
ham had a full conviction that God would restore Isaac to 
him even if sacrificed. 

Verse 6.—Took the wood, Isaac is made to carry the very 
wood that is to consume his slain body. There is something 
very touching in the two going on, one with the wood, the 
other with the fire and the knife. 

Verse 7.—And Isaac spake. A very natural incident, and 
yet one of unspeakable pathos. How the question must have 
wrung the father’s heart! 

Verse 8.—God will provide himself. The answer of the 
patriarch is worthy of the father of the faithful. He will 
not distress Isaac with the knowledge of what lies before, any 
sooner than is necessary, and yet gives him an assurance that 
is wonderfully borne out by the result. 

Verse 9.—They came to the place. Having reached the 
appointed spot, all the preliminaries of a sacrifice are care- 
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fully attended to. The altar is built, and the wood laid in 
order.— Bound Isaac his son. Observe the emphasis, “his 
son.” Isaac seems to have made no resistance whatever, 
although the same must have been almost as painful to him 
as to his father. 

Verse 10.—Stretched forth his hand. Here is the consumma- 
tion. Abraham stands with uplifted arm to inflict the mortal 
stroke. His heart trembled, but not his hand. What lay at 
the bottom of this inflexible purpose? Was it coldness of 
heart, lack of natural affection, coarseness of manners, or an 
inflamed conscience seeking: a costly expiation? No, but an 
intelligent and mighty faith. He believed in God as One 
absolutely just and right. Wholly unable to see any reason 
for the command which pierced his heart, he yet believed 
that there was a reason. It was sheer strength of faith that 
sustained him. This is apparent from the narrative, and is 
put beyond doubt by the inspired comment on it, given in 
Hebrews 11: 17-19. 

Verse 11.—And ihe angel of the Lord. The uncreated 
Angel, the angel who is the Lord (16:7, 9, 10, 11,13). The 
voice of this divine Being stays the father’s hand. 

Verse 12.—Loy not thine hand. God does not accept of 
human victims. Man as sinful is wholly unfit to be an aton- 
ing sacrifice. Nor is he needed for typical offering. As that 
is intended not to take away guilt but to signify and 
foreshadow its removal. The irrational creatures furnish 
all that is required. A lamb without spot is a suf- 
ficient symbol of expiation, for it dies without penal or pro- 
tracted suffering, and involves neither cruelty nor unreason- 
ableness.— Now I know. This of course is spoken after the 
manner of men. God knew Abraham’s faith as well before 
as after the trial. But here was a demonstration by actual 
_ experiment that nothing in all the world was dearer to Abra- 
ham than God’s will and God’s honor. The whole end of 
the proceeding was accomplished, and Abraham’s faith 
triumphantly endured the trial. 

Verse 13.—And behold a ram. The altar had not been 
erected in vain, and the Lord, even as Abraham had said 
(v. 8), did not fail to provide for himself with a victim. 
A ram was discovered in the thicket behind the man of God, 
and this is made to take the place of Isaac, so that a sacrifice 
was really offered, although one very different from that 
which Abraham intended. This ram was typical of our 
Lord on the cross, but Isaac was not, for the obvious reasons 
that in the first place he was not sinless, and in the next 
place he was not sacrificed, not a hair of his head having 
been harmed. The Lord Jesus suffered not only in will and 
purpose, but in fact. His was the most real of all sacrificial 
offerings. 

Verse 14.—Called the name. It was the patriarchal custom 
to give names to places arising frém events which occurred 
therein (16:14; 21:31; 26: 20-22; 28:19). Here Abra- 
ham gives the appropriate name Jehovah Jireh, the Lord will 
see or provide, in allusion to verse 8, where the same word 
is used in reference to the lamb.— As it is said to this day. 
The proverb remained even to the time of the writer, and we 
may add, ever since.—In the mountain . . . it shall be seen. 
That is, provided. This most extraordinary occurrence, the 
most wonderful in all mere human experience, illustrates a 
very ordinary, but most precious truth,—the Lord will pro- 
vide. Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. Our obedi- 
ence, our fidelity, our faith, may bring us into sore straits, but 
due provision shall be made for us. In the very place where 
Isaac’s blood was to flow, the ram was seen; so, in the very 
circumstances where we are at our wit’s end, we may expect 
the Lord to appear for our relief. Jehovah-jireh. The one 
thing to do is obey God’s command, even if it require us to 
sacrifice whatever is nearest and dearest (Matt. 10: 37), for 
we may safely trust him who holds the heavens and the earth 
in the hollow of his hand to vindicate in due time his wise 
and holy obedience. : 





HEROIC FAITH. 
BY THE REV. N. MoCONAUGHY, 


This test of Abraham’s faith was more severe than any- 
thing elsewhere recorded in Scripture. The command to 
sacrifice Isaac was so directly in opposition to every sense of 
duty ; it was so utterly in violation of every conviction of 
right; so diametrically opposite to every affectionate impulse 
of the heart, and so at war with every dictate of humanity 
even, that it was almost a miracle of faith to obey. All 
after ages have stood aghast as they have gazed backward at 
the sublime spectacle, and enthusiastic admiration has burst 
forth from every heart at the heroism of the unflinching 
patriarch. Yet Abraham’s faith was not an anomaly. It 
was only an extraordinary exhibition of that which every 
Christian is every day called upon to exercise. Daniel has 


to go down into the lion’s den; Joseph has to descend into | 





severest trials. The noblest exce)lencies of human character 
are often due to the sanctifying influences of an adverse 
providence. Those who have attained to the rarest virtues 
are usually those who have passed through the sharpest fires 
of affliction. If the Captain of our salvation had to be 
made perfect through sufferings, surely so must his disciples 
expect to be. The school of sorrow teaches the most beauti- 
ful lessons of life. Suffering has a most refining influence 
on the heart. To master trials is to grow strong in spirit. 
We mey not expect to do great things without also enduring 
great things. And suffering is often the gate of the divinest 
joys. The rays of the Sun of righteousness shining through 
our tears reveal to us rainbows sparkling round our brows. 
Every tear-drop becomes a pearl radiant with God’s goodness. 
The tenderest things are often the sweetest. As there are 
shrubs whose richest fragrance does not exhale till they are 
bruised, so there are heavenly tempers which are not devel- 
oped without trials. 
“The good are better made by means of iil, 
As odors crushed are rendered sweeter still.” 


The fascination of the most touching poetry; the melody 
of the most entrancing music; the spell of the most captiva- 
ting art ; the most potent charm of oratory; and the richest 
visions of romance, are when they link sympathies with 
suffering. This would be a poor world indeed as a prepara- 
tory state if there were no trials in it. We cannot expect to 
escape chastening if webesons. ‘“ For whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 
“Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

(2.) We see that true faith is only simple, unwavering, 
unquestioning trust in God. It reverently hears the divine 
voice, and knowing the will of God, it rests on him implic- 
itly and obeys him instantly. “Take thy son, and offer him 
for a burnt offering.” Yes, a burnt offering. “ And Abraham 
rose up early in the morning,” and promptly set off to do it. 
No waiting to consider or discuss. No questipgning of duty 
or propriety. He did not say “ What! sacrifice Isaac! The 
son of my old age! The child of the promise! The only 
hope of the covenant! A human sacrifice, too! Impossible! 
What would his mother say? What would all the world 
say? Is it right? Should such a command be obeyed? 
Should it be issued ?.’ Has even God the right?” There are 
those to-day who would have brought it down to this test. 
They know just what God ought to do, and their judgment, 
rather than what he pleases to command, is their criterion of 
duty. They measure their God with a yardstick. They 
sound him with a plumb-line. They calculate him by mathe- 
matics. They bring him to the test of science. They regu- 
late him according to right reason. They prescribe the exact 
limits within which he may work ; and then, having made him 
altogether such a one as themselves, having robbed him of 
his Godhead, they fall down and worship the work of their 
own hands. Such was not Abraham. What God commanded 
he did. Whatever God said was law to him. He believed 
that God would do just right, and had no hesitancy in follow- 
ing wherever he directed. O for more of the faith of 
Abfaham to-day! Abraham probably expected Isaac to be 
raised up again. “ By faith, Abraham, when he was tried, 
offered up Isaac, accounting that God was able to raise him wp 
even from the dead.” But if he did, he went forth that day 
fully determined to slay him. He probably felt that if Isaac 
was not himself the Messiah, this sacrifice had something to 
do with the redemption of the world, and he went to Moriah 
resolutely stifling the mighty emotions of his great soul to 
obey the stern behests of duty. O grand, heroic faith of the 
ancient patriarch! Come and take up thine abode in our 
hearts. Make us strong to do the will of God: humble to 
trust implicitly in his hand. 

(3.) We see that when we trust God in time of trial, he 
has a way of deliverance ready for us. Abraham stretched 
forth his hand to slay his son, “and the angel of the Lord 
called to him out of heaven.” “ Lay not thine hand upon the 
lad, neither do thou anything unto him.” O the relief of 
that welcome voice! “ Be glad in the Lord and rejoice, ye 
righteous, and shout for joy all ye that are upright in heart.” 
In the hour of our sorest need he appears. “ Be it unto thee 
according to thy faith.” Daniel comes up out of the lion’s 
den unhurt. Joseph ascends from the Egyptian prison to 
ride in the second chariot in the kingdom. Paul comes forth 
from the Philippian jail to have his stripes tenderly washed, 
and be served like a prince. The three Hebrew children 
come out from the midst of the burning, fiery furnace without 
the smell of fire upon their garments. Luther goes back 
from the diet at Worms to do the work of the world in the 
great reformation. Knox escapes the assassins bullet to 
continue “the power behind the throne that is greater than 
the throne.” “The name of the Lord is a strong tower, the 


the Egyptian prison. Mothers are constantly called upon to | righteous runneth into it and is safe.” The spirits of the 
give up their babes into the arms of the angels ; husbands to | murdered martyrs even are rejoicing doubtless in their tri- 


part with their wives at the gates of the grave, and Christians 

to sacrifice the objects of their love at the call of duty. 

takes great faith to do all these, and still trust in God. 
We see in this trial of Abraham’s faith: (1.) A good man 
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for their sins, but as God’s way of preparing them for his 
high trusts, or for their heavenly crowns. Destined to be 
the father of the faithful, it was meet that Abraham should 
be proved worthy of the high position, and a strong, unques- 
tioning faith and a high, unshrinking obedience alone was 
worthy to lead the faith and trust of all the glorious hosts of 
all the generations following. He stood the test. All atter 
ages honor him. They honor religion in him. We walk 
to-day more confidently in the path of duty because he walked 
in it so pre-eminently. Satan said to God, “ Doth Job serve 
God for naught?” And Job was smitten with the most 
unparalleled afflictions, to prove to all future generations that 
piety is disinterested ; that there is such a thing as religious 
principle untainted by selfishness, uninfluenced by personal 
interest or advantage: that a man can love God though he 
afflict him, and trust him though he slay him. 

(5.) We have here dimly shadowed forth something of the 
sacrifice which God was willing to make in the devotion of 
his Son for the redemption of the world. “Thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest.” God knows the strength of human 
affection. He knew that Abraham’s anguish at the loss of 
his future hopes and prospective greatness was nothing com- 
pared to his agony in sympathy with his Son whom he 
expected to suffer death. None but a father, perhaps none 
but God, could know how Abraham’s heart bled for Isaac 
about to die. Death is an awful thing. There is an unspeak- 
able sadness, a sense of utter loss, that hangs around it; that 
sweeps over the soul in its grim realities; and no one knows 
so well as God its dreadful agonies. And when God knew 
that the price of man’s redemption was the blood of his well- 
beloved son ; the hiding of his own face ; the withholding cf 
his kind sympathy in that mortal hour; the infliction on him 
of the bitter penalty due to us sinners, no human thought 
can fathom the divine anguish in sympathy with Jesus on 
the cross. Marvelous grace of an offended God! We will 
no more grieve his tender heart. Forgive us, gracious 
Father, and help us to give our hearts to thee! 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Much of this lesson should be given in the very words of 
Scripture; no others could make so plain a picture in the 
mind of a child. When Bible words are used, it is well to 
let the whole class repeat after the teacher, thus making 
them familiar, and helping to form the rare habit of quoting 
Scripture correctly. 

In our first lesson upon Abram we learned three things: 
He believed, he obeyed, he worshiped. What did he do? 
Who called to Abram? Where was he to go? In teaching 
that lesson a class was asked, “ From whom was Abram told 
to go away?” A little girl answered, “To leave all the 
home-folks.” Yes, that was it, and it seemed hard, but did 
Abram obey? In this lesson of to-day we learn of some- 
thing he was told to do, a great deal harder than that. 

How old was he when he started for the land of Canaan? 
What was the promise about a great nation? Had he then 
any child? Twenty-five years he believed and waited before 
God sent the promised son.. How old was Abraham then? 
The child was named Isaac, and it was twenty or twenty-five 
years more, when Isaac was grown, before all this took place. 
Can you tell some of the places where Abraham had been or 
what he had been doing in those years? “ After these things 
God did tempt Abraham.” Not as Satan tempted Eve, or as 
one bad child tempts another ; God tried his friend to see if 
he would stand fast and obey and believe when he told hima 
hard thing to do. He called: “ Abraham, Abraham,” and he 
said, “ Behok, here I am.” Notice now in all this what 
Abraham did. He answered quickly. Who hid themselves 
when “ they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day”? Not so Abraham ; the friend 
of God was always ready to answer. What did he say? 
But words were not enough, there must be actions to prove 
that Abraham believed. Read the second verse, the class 
repeating clause by clause. Who was Abraham to take? 
To what land was he to go? What to do there? Did 
Abraham ask all these questions or did he obey without ask- 
ing? Abraham obeyed quickly. Perhaps it was at night, 
or at day-break, God spoke to him, for he rose up early in the 
morning to get ready for the strange journey. He took two 
servants to help him, and Isaac his son; he carried wood cut 
ready for a fire and went to the place. 

He went just when God told him togo. It was many miles, 
but they all went on, only Abraham knowing what it meant, 
and he only knowing that God commanded, and he would 
obey. The third day after they came ia sight of the moun- 
tain, on they went until they were near the place; then 
“ Abraham said unto his young men, Abide ye here with the 
ass, and I and the lad will go yonder and worship, and come 
again to you.” Abraham took the wood and laid it on 
Isaac’s strong, young arms, while he carried in a metal wessel 
some coals of fire ready to kindle, and a knife. Isaac knew 
all this was for worship, but he asked, “ Where is the lamb 
for a burnt-offering?” Now you must repeat over and over 
the way Abraham answered, for you can understand better 
than Isaac could then the meaning of it. “God will provide 
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himself a lamb for a burnt-offering.” They came to the 
place. “Abraham built an altar there, and laid the wood 
in order, and bound Isaac his son and laid him on the altar 
upon the wood.” How strange! Isaac knew then; he had 
seen a lamb offered ; he knew how it was bound, and why it 
was laid on the altar; he knew that he was now to be the 
sacrifice. He must have been willing; he did not refuse nor 
struggle when the strong arms that had borne the wood were 
tied by his own father’s hand. He must have quietly lain on 
the altar ; was he not like him who, when he was oppressed, 
“opened not his mouth?” What did Abraham feel and 
think? We only know that “he stretched forth his hand, 
and took the knife to slay his son.” A voice called, “ Abra- 
ham, Abraham.” ‘“ Here am I.” How glad he must have 
been to hear the words, “ Lay not thine hand upon the lad.” 
It was the angel of the Lord who said to Abraham our 
golden text. Did not God who knows everything, know 
before this that Abraham feared him, and how he believed 
and obeyed and worshiped? It was as God had talked 
before, when he spoke to men, it was in the way men might 
understand ; it meant, “ It is plain now, you have shown by 
your actions that you fear God, you have not kept your son, 
your only son, from me.” 

How quickly that sharp knife could cut the cords that 
bound the young man, What were the words Abraham had 
said about alamb being provided? There was a little thicket 
of bushes close by. Abraham looked; an offering was pro- 
vided, God had sent it, a ram caught by its branching horns, 
and Abraham “ offered him up for a burnt-offering in the 
stead of his son.” Isaac was free, and the animal offered in 
his place. 

When God told Abraham what to do, how did his words 
show that he knew how dear his son, his only son, was to the 
old father? What did God the Father, long after, say about 
his beloved Son? What was the name of the place where 
Abraham went to offer up Isaac? In or near the same place, 
then, was another offering for the sins of the world. Perhaps 
that was what Jesus meant when he said, “ Abraham rejoiced 
to see my day,” for it may be that while the smoking sacrifice 
was offered “in the stead of his son” that God taught 
Abraham that he would send one to die in the stead of sinners. 
It was there, ages after, that the beloved Son bore the wood 
on which he died, and then his life was offered on the cross. 
We know that “ God so loved the world,” and that he “spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 

God did tempt Abraham (v.1). “Let no man say when he 
is tempted, I am tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man.” God did not 
tempt Abraham to sin. He simply put his fidelity to the 
test. ‘To try to turn a man away from the right is one thing. 
To make a trial of a man’s love for the right is quite another 
thing. The former, God never does. The latter, he does 
very often, If we only had the record that Abraham 
believed God implicitly, without any illustration of his 
unwavering trust, we could have no such understanding of 
the reality of his faith, as is now ours; nor should we know 
how to profit by his example ; but as it is we see “ how faith 
wrought with his works, and by works was faith made perfect.” 
Satan said about Job, that he trusted God because it paid 
him to do so; but if God should put his love to the test Job 
would curse God to his face. Then God did test Job, and 
Job’s ery was, “ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
Ever since then, Satan and his emissaries have been repeat- 
ing the lie about God’s children, “ Skin for skin, yea all that 
a man hath will he give for his life;” or as Rochefoucauld 
sneeringly suggests it in a question, “ What is integrity to 
opportunity?” And continually the testing of God’s chil- 
dren has shown that there is a faith which is not dependent 
on circumstances. There are men and women, to-day who 
are as true as were Job and Abraham; and who would stand 
God’s severest tests of their faith, as well as those patriarchs 
stood them. Yet only as our faith, or the faith of others, is 
tested, can we be sure of it, 

*?Tis easy when the sea’s at rest 
And sunshine gilds the liquid plain, 
To say, ‘ How could I be distress’d 
In storms, since God my Father reigns?’ 


“But when the sky puts terror on, 
And tempests howl, and billows rise, 
Our confidence—how quickly gone, 
Which seemed so strong in tranquil skies.” 


Do you love God? Do you trust him implicitly? If 
you are ready to answer these questions affirmatively, you 
ought to be ready to have God put your sincerity to the test, 
in such way as he deems sufficient and best. And you have no 
right to wonder or complain when God does thus call for the 
evidence of your love and faith. 

Take now thy son, thine only son (¥.2.) When the Lord 
does try us, he makes a demand for something that we don't 
want to give up. It is not until that point is reached, that 
the test really amounts to anything. Almost everybody is 





willing to “deny” himself what he doesn’t care for, in proof 
of his love and devotedness ; like the little boy who was 
ready to go without salt herring for breakfast to earn money 
for the missionaries. But it is a great deal rarer for a person 
to be ready to share his last crust with a hungry stranger ; 
or to die that another may live; or to be disgraced and dis- 
honored that God’s cause may be advantaged. Ten Christians 
could be found willing to have the Lord put their fidelity 
to the test by giving to them wealth and its hindrances, 
where one would be resigned to the trial of poverty with its 
privations. There are a great many who would be brave to 
run all risks of “the lust of the eyes,” where one would 
consent to the trial of blindness, saying submissively, “ Even 
so Father; for so it seems good in thy sight.” There are 
trials coming to us al] the time, which we have learned to 
be on the watch for; and which we stoically accept as the in- 
evitable ; but when there comes the one trial of all that would 
be possible to us, and that at a time when it is hardest for 
us to meet the loss, and when there seems, indeed, least reason 
for it,—then our faith in God is practically tested. Have 
you been called to atrial you were sure God would never 
subject you to? Are you wondering just now how it was 
possible that he permitted this terrible thing to happen, with 
all that is involved in it to you, and to yours, and perhaps 
to the church of Christ itself? Now is your testing time? 
Now is the trial which shows how much your love and your 
faith amount to. 


And Abraham rose up early in the morning . . . and went 
(v. 3.) When the call of God is plain, there is nothing to 
do but to obey it. And when an unpleasant duty is to be 
done, there is no gain in delaying its performance. If there 
were more promptness in the doing of recognized duty, there 
would be a great deal more of duty doing in the world. We 
hear of a death in a friend’s family. We feel that we ought 
to write to that friend in assurance of sympathy. We deter- 
mine to write,—but not now. The pushing aside of that duty 
for the hour, is the failure of that duty for all time. There 
is acall in the morning paper for help for a needy family, 
or for a burnt out community, or for a famine-stricken land ; 
we make up our minds to respond to that call,—but not just 
this minute. That decision of delay shuts off those needy 
ones from all help from us. There is many a man who 
believes that God has called him to openly confess his faith 
in the only Saviour; and who purposes doing accordingly,—at 
some future time; and there that matter rests, There is 
many another man who hears God’s call to repent of his sins 
and turn from them to the Saviour of sinners; and who is 
fixed in his intention of doing all this,—at some convenient 
season. He is likely to die in his sins. There is just one 
safe way in this heeding the calls of God to a duty. If the 
call of duty comes to you while you are in bed, get up early 
in the morning and go about that duty. If you are already 
up, don’t lie down again until it is attended to. Otherwise, 
the duty may be neglected forever. The probability is that 
you wont want to attend to it, after a night’s sleep, or a day’s 
business to get your mind away from it. 


My son, God will provide (v. 8). Abraham was wise enough 
and kind enough not to worry his son by telling him un- 
pleasant news before it became necessary for him to know it. 
A wise concealment is quite as much a proof of affection as 
a wise frankness, in our intercourse with those whom we love. 
The man who thinks that he must tell his wife everything, 
or the woman who thinks that she must tell her husband 
everything, or the parent who thinks that he must tell his 
children everything, is certainly lacking in both wisdom and 
kindness, however good the intentions of that person may be. 
It is certainly not wise or kind to risk a loved one’s life, to 
mar a loved one’s happiness, to destroy a loved one’s peace 
of mind, or to arouse a loved one’s suspicions of an acquaint- 
ance, without some other reason for so doing than the purpose 
of being outspoken—of shunning all concealment. We 
ought to be sure that it would be wrong to withhold un- 
pleasant intelligence from one who is dear to us, before we 
blurt it out as an evidence of our unfailing frankness. And 
Abraham was right in teaching his son to trust God for the 
future. God will provide whatever is necessary for the good 
of his cause, or for our performance of personal duty. It 
may seem to us that we can never do what we have to do, or 
bear what we have to bear, or learn what we ought to know ; 
but in spite of present appearances God will provide all that 
is needful, and have it ready in good time, too. God will 
provide wisdom, strength, means of support, sustaining grace, 
according to the necessities of our every emergency. We 
ought to realize this truth; and we ought to teach it to 
our children as Abraham taught it to Isaac. “God will 
provide.” 

Lay not thine hand upon the lad: . . . for now I know (vy. 12.) 
The Lord is as careful about the measure of his children’s 
trials, as he is about the nature and the timeliness of them. 
He never lays an atom’s weight more than is needful for his 
purpose on the shoulders of one whom he is testing; nor 
does he consent that the burden imposed by him shall rest 
there a single second after it has accomplished the work to 
which it was set by him. The night of trial may seem very 
dark and very long to you; but he who is your Keeper 





neither slumbers nor sleeps: he is more desirous of the morn- 
ing than you can be; and it shall not be delayed in its 
coming. These twinges of pain may seem to you intolerable ; 
but the Great Physician sits by you with his fingers pressed 
tenderly on your pulse ; and the very instant that your pain 
can leave you safely, it shall end. You may find yourself in 
the crucible of sore trial, while the flames burn intensely on 
every side: he who has permitted you to be there sits as the 
Refiner of silver looking down into your character and heart, 
and just so soon as he sees the molten mass sufliciently puri- 
fied to bear the reflection of his loving face, he says, “‘ Enough; 
now I know that thou lovest me ;” and your place will never 
be in the crucible again. Among other things which the 
Lord is sure to provide for his children, is relief at the very 
moment when relief can be given with safety. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

This is one of the familiar lessons of the Bible. It is so 
familiar that there is a danger of our losing its more im- 
portant practical teachings, by our being drawn away into 
some of the endless discussions which have arisen over its 
details. 

It would be very easy to fritter away the time of a class in 
discussing whether or not Abraham thought that human 
sacrifices were acceptable to God; or how it was possible for 
him to know that God called him to this attempted sacrifice, 
so that he was not liable to such a mistake as has been made 
by superstitious and misguided fathers in modern times. But 
it is sufficient on these points to know that Abraham was so 
told of God to do this, that he had no doubt as to the divine 
direction ; and that all that he did was approved of God. 
Moreover that all sacrifices of blood in any form are at end 
in Jesus Christ—“ once offered to bear the sins of many.” 

But there are unmistakable and straightforward teachings 
in this lesson which none of us ought to lose. God wants his 
children to trust him. God puts the faith of his children to 
practical tests. He who has true faith ought never to stagger 
at any test which God imposes. If the choice must be made 
between God and those whom we love dearest on earth, we 
must give up our loved ones. God will never press his tests 
beyond our ability and our needs. God will see to it that no 
real harm comes of our doing as he tells us to. He will 
guard those whom we love. He will provide whatever is 
necessary for the doing of our duty, and for the proving of 
his love. 

In this lesson also there is a foreshadowing of God’s offer- 
ing up of his Son for the salvation of the world; and some 
of the contrasts as well as some of the correspondences of 
these two scenes in the land of Moriah may well be called to 
mind in the study of this lesson. ‘“ God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” Abra- 
ham yielded his son because his loving Father in heaven 
asked it. God yielded his Son because sinners must be lost 
forever without this gift. God interposed and saved Abra- 
ham’s son from all harm, so that not a drop of his blood was 
shed in sacrifice. God permitted his Son to suffer unto 
death; and even to cry in agony on the cross, “ My God! 
my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” The son of Abra- 
ham was spared from death. The Son of God died that we 
might live. 

Can any of us doubt the love of God for sinners? Will 
any of us refuse to meet such tests of our faith as God may 
see fit to impose upon us ? 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.—For whose sake was Lot delivered from 
Sodom? (Gen. 19: 29.) By what grievous experience of 
Abraham did God symbolize the end of the law and the 
excellency of grace? (Gen. 21: 9-12; Gal. 4: 22-25, 30, 31; 
5:1.) Whither did Abraham remove from Hebron? Locate 
it on the map. 

Verse 1.—For what purpose did God lay a most mysterious 
command upon Abraham? What does “tempt” here mean? 
(Heb. 11:17.) For whose benefit was this trial of faith? 
To what end is ours tried? How should ours compare with 
Abraham’s? How great sacrifice must the Christian be 
ready to make at the Lord’s requirement? (v. 2; Matt. 
10: 37.) In what spirit should every loss be borne? (Job. 
1: 21.) Poimt out the land of Moriah? 
tain was probably indicated ? (2 Chron. 3: 1.) 
seemed to be nullified in this command ? 

Verse 3—When a command and a promise apparently 
conflict what is man’s duty? What may his expectation be 
concerning the promise? (Heb. 11: 17-19.) When obedi- 
ence to a recognized call portends real evil may a course of 
expediency be justified or not? How long was this sad jour- 
ney? (v. 4, etc.) How probably was the place made known? 
Does the heart im grief seek solitude or audience? (v. 5.) 
What darker hour is foreshadowed in Abraham’s experi- 
ence? (Matt. 26: 36-38.) 

Verse 6.—Upon whose shoulders does the ignominy of 
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human sacrifice rightfully lie? (Gen. 2:17.) How did 
Isaac typify the Son of Man? (John 19: 17.) 

Verse 7.—What is the crying question of the human 
heart? How far could man alone proceed toward a 
reconciliation with God? Could Jesus himself find any 
escape from One human sacrifice in bringing salvation? 
(Matt. 26: 39; Isa. 59:16.) What is the only possible solu- 
tion of man’s distressing problém? (v. 8.) Did Abraham 
purpose to deceive his son, or to commit him to God’s sov- 
ereign grace? Unto what heart-rending task did he then 
apply himself? (v. 9.) Of what are we reminded by the 
silence of the son? (Isa. 53:7.) What was the culminat- 
ing act of Abraham’s faith? (v. 10; James 2: 21, 22.) Why 
is the offering spoken of as an accomplished act? (1 Sam. 
16: 7.) 

Verses 11, 12.—By what arresting voice has the Lord pro- 
hibited human sacrifice forever? (Ex. 20:13.) What pur- 
pose was already accomplished? (v. 12.) Why was it 
important that Abraham should be made such an illustrious 
example of faith? (chap. 36: 4,5; Gal. 3: 7.) 

Verse 13.—What timely substitute did the Lord provide 
for man? (Gal. 4: 4, 5.) How did the ram typify the Son 
of God? (John 1:29.) What significant name was given 
the place? (v. 14.) What is the meaning of the proverb 
based upon it? Do we find in this lesson one perfect type of 
the great Offering, or three partial ones? Do we see history 
conformed to the purposes of grace or accidentally illustra- 
tive thereof? 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


ABRAHAM'S GOD'S 
ONLY SON 
REQUIRED 


AS A TEST OF FAITH. 


GIVEN 


AS A TOKEN OF LOVE. 
A SUBSTITUTE. 
GOD WILL PROVIDE { 
SALVATION. 


A GREAT SACRIFICE. 
GREAT FAITH. 
A GREAT REWARD. 


OBEDIENCE THE TEST OF FAITH. 





TAKE THY SON. 


THOU HAST NOT WITHHELD. 


I KNOW THAT THOU FEAREST GOD. 
he 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


The sacrifice of Abraham should be compared and con- 
trasted with those of Jephthah (Judges 11: 29-40), of Idom- 
eneus, of Iphigenia, and the Pheenician tradition of Israel 
and Ieoud. The feelings of Abraham, when asked by God 
to sacrifice his son, may be illustrated by those of a parent 
whose child is dying—only, how much more intense would 
the parent’s feelings be, if the child had to die by Ais volun- 
tary act! Contrast Abraham’s silent devotion to duty with 
David’s lament over Absalom. Compare Isaac’s resignation 
with Christ’s voluntary surrender of himself to death. 
Show how in various degree we are all called upon by God 
to give up things which are most precious to us. Thus, the 
missionary has to give up home, friends, often life. 
doing, he is following in the footsteps of Abraham. 

Notable examples of ready obedience to God, amidst ter- 
rible temptations to disobedience, are seen in the stories of 
Daniel, Shadrach, Meschach, and Abed-nego, the prophets, 
apostles, and, above all, in Jesus Christ (Heb. 5:8). Illus- 
trate by the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, and 
by the story of the prince who was ridiculed by a neighbor- 
ing king on account of his small army. The prince turned 
to his soldiers. “Throw yourself over that precipice,” he 
said to one; “Stab yourself through the heart,” he said to 
another. Both obeyed unhesitatingly. Then the prince 
turned to the king and said: “I have only five hundred men ; 
but you see of what stuff they are made.” 

The reward of Abraham’s devotion may be illustrated by 
Caius sending to Agrippa, who had been imprisoned for his 
sake, a golden chain as heavy as his iron fetters had been. 
It is told of a Polish king that to one who had lost his hand 
in his defence he sent a golden hand. That which is done 
for God never misses its reward; only it must not be done 
for the sake of reward. Abraham meant to offer Isaac. 

The offering and deliverance of Isaac, who was given up 
from the dead “ in a figure” (Heb. 11: 19), is justly regarded 
as a type of the death and resurrection of Christ, but the 
interpretation of the type must not be strained. 
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Cyclopedia, p. 795, % 4778,—The Test; Spencer’s Things, 
New and Old, p. 402, 3 1436,—“ The Lord hath Taken ;” 
Foster’s Prose Llustrations, First Series, p. 570, 3 5154,— 
Only for Christ Sake. 

Obedience Shown.—See Bowes’s Illustration Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 378,—Biblical Examples ; Second Series, p. 247, 
—The Book of Command ; p. 248,—Going through the Wall; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 612,—The Test of Love ; 
Cawdray’s Treasury of Similes, p. 238,—Similes of Obedi- 
ence. 

Devotion Rewarded.—See Cawdray’s Treasury of Similes, 
p. 303,—Similes of Reward; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
First Series, p. 564, 2 5082,—An Emblem of Reward ; 


2 5085,—The Time of Reward ; 3 5086,—The Title to Reward. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


Often has the writer discussed the narrative of the present 
lesson with Syrian youth, over the Arabic Bible, and had the 
scene brought up before him in the land of its occurrence in 
a manner which he despairs of reproducing to a reader of these 
cold types. The donkey is the universal means of travel, and 
the beast of burden, for short distances; one can scarcely 
walk a furlong in an eastern town without hearing the bray- 
ing of a donkey; nor can one be long on the road without 
meeting just such a figure as Abraham must have presented. 
The very mention by the Syrian young men of “ Abraham 
and his donkey,” as the most natural thing in the world to 
them, gave a reality to the occurrence which can scarcely be 
had in this country. The carrying of the wood on the 
donkey, the attendants mounted on similiar beasts, and even 
the carrying of the fire, are all every day occurrences. 

“ Rose up early in the morning, and saddled his ass,” are 
the necessary, as well as the commonest things in eastern 
journeyings. To start long before the hot sun rises—even to 
travel most of the night—is done universally. “ ok two 
of his young men with him” is also a most natural incident, 
even at the present day. To leave it out would have been 
to omit a most natural part of the story. The very slight 
purposes for which servants are taken along are not at all 
understood in our rapid and independent West. “ Abide 
ye here with the ass,” is often all the command that 
such a servant will be called upon to execute in such a 
journey. 

“ Took the fire in his hand ” is still a common thing in the 
East. Not literally “in the hand,” of necessity ; though the 
writer has seen coals of fire carried a quarter of a mile by a 
neighbor’s servant by simply laying it on ashes in his hand. 
It is as common to borrow a neighbor’s fire to start his own, 
as to borrow any other article; and that though friction 
matches are common enough in the East. But the carrying 
“in the hand” is oftenest done mediately ; the hand carries 
it on a shovel, or on a potsherd, or in a little fire-pot or 
brazier. 

The narrative of the walk together of Abraham and Isaac, 
and the rest until the appearance of the angel, are too solitary 
in history to permit much oriental illustration. We must go 
to heathen antiquity for a possible parallel in some particulars. 
The victim was often bound, perhaps generally ; but the slay- 
ing was not done upon the pile which was to burn the sacrifice, 
unless indeed such slaying was by the fire itself. To pick 
out all the oriental peculiarities of the story would be unne- 
cessary. In the original, however, there is less apparent 
repetition than in the English: the effect is different by 
reason of the different acceptability of styles in the different 
tongues. However, the word for “slay” in verse 10 is a 
technical one, and less general than the English word. It 
means to slaughter. So again in verse 12 there is a little 
in the language that needs explanation. “ Lay not thine 
hand upon” is literally “ stretch not forth thine hand unto.” 
It is the same phrase, with the necessary changes for gram- 
matical reasons, as that rendered “ stretched forth his hand” 
in verse 10. The English, in attempting to vary the words, 
has missed a part of the sense. The angel first forbids, or 
rather stops, what Abraham has already done, and in the 
next clause forbids his doing anything more. There is no 
such repetition, or amplification, in the Hebrew as in the 
English. 

Additional point is sometimes attempted to be given to! 
verse 13, from the fact that a ram exists in those countries 
which has four horns instead of two. One pair curves 
upwards and the other downwards; one pair also curves 
somewhat outwards while the other curves somewhat inwards ; 
and both curve backwards. Thus this kind of ram might be 
very easily caught in a thicket so that he could not move; 
he could easily go forward into a thicket far enough to be 
caught, orso far that his horns, like the barb of an arrow, would 
not suffer him to get out backward ; and the thicket would not 
suffer him to go forward and force his way through its dense 
growth. However, we do not know that this ram was one 
of the four-horned sort. 

Thickets are plenty enough, both thorny and otherwise. 
Even a hedge of prickly pear, the giant cactus or Indian fig 
of the country, is impassable. 

The Hebrew paronomasia in “Jehovah-jireh” and “ it 





shall be seen” is well enough known. The proverb is a 
little variation of Abraham’s name of the mount. He 
called the mount “ Jehovah-jireh ;” the proverb says “ in the 
mount Jehovah-jerath;” but in unpointed Hebrew the 
reading is the same in both cases. 

Yet after all these particulars,—and many more, though 
subtler ones, might be taken,—the strongest oriental feature 
in the whole is that which lies in the very marrow and 
strength of the lesson. We all understand the father’s feel- 
ing; but it needs some familiarity with oriental society to 
know how deep and earnest are the longings of the Oriental 
for a son and heir. The fruition of these hopes is essential 
to his happiness, not to say to his feeling himself as one of 
the honorable among his fellow-citizens and countrymen. 
He cannot be thoroughly reconciled to the fate of passing 
through the world and leaving no son behind him. And the 
women consider it a reproach to have no sons; a reproach of 
the hardest kind. To ceaseto have children is to them to pass 
the time of beauty and worth and usefulness. And now that 
Abraham had become old, had had a son at an age impossible 
except by miracle, after lifelong disappointment of a sort 
exceedingly severe, his paternal affection, while furnishing 
the largest ground of his trial, was yet not the whole by a 
long way. His faith had far more to try it than would that 
of amodern occidental. And thecommand of God comes, too, 
as if in irony, in almost the very same opening words as that 
which bade him to leave his family and country, to be made a 
great nation. 

If the custom of the present age then existed, Abraham 
was now familiarly known by the honored title of Abd Isaac; 
father of Isaac. Every circumstance of his position among 
the people would give emphasis to his trial and to the seem- 
ing madness of obedience. Moreover, Abraham had so long 
borne his other names, in each of which was an element 
meaning “father,” that he might seem to his friends as 
named in satirical prediction of his childlessness. That 
might have spared him the compliment sometimes given to 
sonless men of merit by naming them Abd, somebody, for an 
imaginary son. However, Abraham’s trial was such to him, 
in his own country, as we cannot thoroughly understand 
here. The private feelings could not but be strained and 
tuned by the oriental education and sharing to the full the 
national sentiment. 


ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


Tue TRIAL oF ABRAHAM.—Deep in the heart of the 
Canaanitish nations was laid the practice of human sacrifice, 
the very offering here described, of “children passing through 
the fire,” etc. On the altars of Moab, and of Pheenicia, and 
of the distant Canaanite settlements in Carthage and in Spain, 
nay, even, at times, in the confines of the chosen people 
itself, in the wild vow of Jephthah, in the sacrifice of Saul’s 
sons at Gibeah, in the dark sacrifices of the Valley of Hin- 
nom, under the very walls of Jerusalem—this almost irre- 
pressible tendency of the burning zeal of a primitive race 
found its terrible expression. Such was the trial which pre- 
sented itself to Abraham. . . . The sacrifice, the resignation 
of the will, in the father and son was accepted; the literal 
sacrifice of the act was repelled. On the one hand, the great 
rae 2g was proclaimed that mercy is better than sacrifice— 
that the sacrifice of self is the highest and holiest offering 
that God can receive. On the other hand, the inhuman 
superstitions, towards which the ancient ceremonial of sacri- 
fice was perpetually tending, were condemned and cast 
out of the church forever.—Stanley’s History of the Jewish 
Church. 


Ture Rewarp or Fairn.—The final and extreme trial 
of Abraham’s faith is over—its triumph is complete. This 
faith had stood all former tests. It had been strong enough 
to break the ties that bound him to country, home, and 
kindred. It had patiently endured the many and long delays 
in the fulfilling of the promises. It had risen above all the 
obstacles, physical and moral, that stood in the way of their 
accomplishment, It had accepted Isaac, and given up 
Ishmael. Would it stand the last demand, to give up to God 
the best loved thing on earth ; to do what appeared not only 
alien to God’s own character, but contrary to his own word 
and promise? For herein lay the peculiarity and severity 
of the trial as a test of faith. The command and the promise 
were in conflict. If he obeyed the command he frustrated 
the promise ; if he kept by the promise he must break the 
command. But one way of reconciling them could be even 
fancied, and, dim though it was, the quick eye of faith dis- 
cerned it. He accounted that God was able to raise up Isaac 
from the dead, In obedience to the divine command Isaac was 
forthwith unbound. The rani caught in the thicket was 
substituted in his stead. The fire was kindled, and the sacri- 
fice completed. The father and son are preparing to return, 
when once again the voice from above is heard pronouncing 
the solemn words: “ By myself have I sworn, saith the 
Lord, . . . that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multi- 
plying | will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and 
as the sand which is upon the seashore; . . . and in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; because thou 
hast obeyed my voice.” In his intercourse with the patri- 
archs God never sware by himself but in this one case. The 
uniqueness and importance of the oath appears from its being 
quoted afterwards upon important occasions by Abraham 
himself, by Joseph, by Moses, by Zacharias, by Stephen, and 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as well as frome 
its being frequently referred to by God himself. Its utter- 
ance was the last that fell from the lips of God upon the ear 
of Abraham. He lived for fifty years and more thereafter, 
but that voice was never heard again. These late years 
rolled over him in peaceful, undisturbed repose.—Hunna’s 
Patriarchs of the Bible, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


NEW BOOKS BEARING ON THE ORIGIN 
AND ANTIQUITY OF MAN.* 


The first of the above works appears to be a reprint of 
an English book, intended, as stated in the preface, partly 
as an elementary text-book, and partly to aid private 
students. It is divided into two parts, in the first of 
which the author endeavors to give a sketch of the strati- 
graphical evidence on which geologists assign the rocks 
of the earth to different ages, and the principal causes 
which lead to the deposition and removal of rocky strata; 
and in the second he sketches the history of life on the 
earth, ending with a chapter on Fossil Man. The 
work may be characterized in general as a simple and 
clearly written, and, on the whole, correct elementary 
summary of the leading facts and conclusions of geology, 
by a writer more familiar with the works of British geolo- 
gists than with those of geologists of other countries, 
and who adopts the philosophy of Darwin and Huxley 
as the best mode of accounting for the succession of life. 
The part of his book relating to man is that which most 
invites criticism, more especially as he is inclined to 
dogmatize somewhat on points still under discussion, and 
to adopt some very questionable theories as established 
scientific results, 

At the outset he admits that the earliest known men 
are truly human, and distinct from any lower animal ; 
but then he follows this with the familiar and often 
refuted statement that the differences between man and 
apes are less than the differences between apes and any 
lower form. The actual fact is, and this should not be 
lost sight of, that man, considered merely as an animal, 
is not only specifically distinct from any ape, but that he 
belongs to a distinct genus, and, in the opinion of many 
zoologists, to a distinct family or order, This must be the 
conclusion of any competent biologist, even if he had 
merely to compare the skeletons of an anthropoid ape and 
& man as two extinct animals. The author next pro- 
ceeds to discuss the questions as to the value of language 
and psychical endowments in distinguishing man from 
lower animals; but these do not belong to geology, and 
the supremacy of man in these respects has been suffi- 
ciently vindicated by the philologists and psychologists. 
But the author, though thinking that the origin of 
man from lower forms is supported by weighty consider- 
tions, admits that it “ remains unproved ;” and if so, we 
would submit that he has no right to introduce a doctrine 
so revolutionary into a text-book, which should deal only 
with what has been proved. 

He does, however, regard as a proved conclusion that 
there has been a “ gradual and exceedingly slow develop- 
ment of the intellectual and moral faculties” of man. 
His evidence is the advance in civilization in Europe since 
the so-called palwolithic age; but in this he adopts, as 
data, the various ages of cave-men held by certain French 
archeologists, and which the best English authorities, as 
Lyell and Dawkins, have declined to accept. We may 
freely admit that primitive man commenced his existence 
without steam-engines, cutlery, or even clothing. That 
is a familiar teaching of the Bible itself; but it is quite 
a different doctrine from that of the degraded and semi- 
bestial condition of primitive man. 

As to the antiquity of man, he summarizes the old 
arguments from the contemporaneous existence of man 
and certain extinct animals, and the physical changes 
which have occurred since man appeared on the earth. 
That he does this in no very critical spirit, appears from 
some of the evidences on which he relies,’ He states that 
Schliemann discovered remains of a stone age under the 
remains of Troy, but omits to add that he found a layer 
with stone implements above these remains as well, show- 
ing a relapse into barbarism. He refers to a stone age in 
Assyria and Egypt, where certainly no such evidence 
has yet been obtained. He seems to think that the old 
Carib skeletons buried in the coral rock of Guadaloupe are 
of great antiquity. He attaches a similar value to the 
ancient buildings of New Mexicoand Arizona, and believes 
in the estimate of fifty thousand years given for the 
human bone found by Dr. Dowler in the delta of the Mis- 
sissippi. Such evidenceis certainly not fitted tostrengthen 
our belief in his conclusion, or to cause us to acquiesce 
in the wisdom of introducing such matter into a text- 
book. 

The loose way in which elementary books are now 
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written, especially by those who hold what are called 
“advanced” views as to man and nature, could not well 
be better illustrated than by a sentence from the conclud- 
ing paragraph of this little book, which it is fair to say is 
much freer from such sins than many others now in the 
hands of young people. “All we know of his [man’s] 
history teaches us that for innumerable ages he lived the 
life of a wild beast, and made no more impression on the 
earth than one of the victims of his well-aimed stone or 
flint-pointed spear.” Now let us suppose some inquiring 


-youth to put to his teacher the questions, How many 


years constitute one of the “ages” referred to? After 
how many billions or trillions of such ages would they 
become “innumerable”? and is there not reason to 
believe that the whole possible existence of our earth as 
a planet is included in a numerable amount of years? 
While the teacher pondered his reply, we can imagine 
the inquirer further requesting him to point out any 
species of wild beast known to pursue its prey with “ well- 
aimed stone or flint-pointed spear.” The teacher might 
well, in such circumstances, throw down his text-book in 
despair, and admit that if such conclusions are deducible 
from “all that we know” of the early history of man, 
our knowledge must be of very little value. 

Professor Winchell’s book is in many respects of a very 
different character. It is a sumptuously printed octavo 
of five hundred pages, with many good illustrations, 
some of them original engravings from photographs ; and 
instead of spreading itself over the whole range of 
geological time, its subject is narrowed to the one ques- 
tion, Were there men in existence before the biblical 
Adam? Dr. Winchell thinks that he has proved that 
there were, and that by proving this he has reconciled in 
the most effectual way the demands of the modern 
philosophy of evolution with the biblical history. 

The argument is of course very extended, and embraces 
the consideration of a great variety of facts both biblical 
and scientific, which it would be impossible even to sum- 
marize here, and for which the reader must be referred 
to the work itself. It will be sufficient to state briefly the 
general conclusions arrived at, and to mention some con- 
siderations which suggest caution in accepting them. 

The author accepts, in the first instance, as established 
truths, the great antiquity of man as held by some geol- 
ogists and archzologists, and also his gradual eleva- 
tion from semi-bestial ancestors, as demanded by the 
theory of evolution, Of course any naturalist of bib- 
lical scholar who accepts these doctrines as proved results 
of science, must find great difficulty in reconciling them 
with the descent of all men from Noah or even from the 
Adam of Genesis. We may say, however, at the outset, 
that these views, however confidently asserted in some 
quarters, are still disputed on valid grounds by very 
eminent scientific men. Assuming, however, these doc- 
trines as established, the author proceeds first to argue 
that all living races of mon cannot be descended from 
Noah. He very properly takes the genealogy of the 
family of Noah as given in Genesis 10, as expressing the 
biblical view ; but contends that it is intended only to 
give the affiliation of a limited number of nations in 
Western Asia and the Mediterranean basin ; and that the 
other races of men scattered over Northern and Eastern 
Asia, America, and Africa are not “Noachidex,” but 
descendants of antediluvians who escaped the deluge. 
Thus he would gain for the production of the existing 
races of men, in addition to the time which has elapsed 
since the deluge, all that interval extending from Noah 
to Adam. On this view scarcely one-third of the present 
population of the earth eould be regarded as Noachida, 

Waving such arguments as may be deduced from the 
Bible in proof of the universality of the deluge in so far 
as man was concerned, there are other objections to this 
theory. One is, that though the “generations of the 
sons of Noah” in Genesis 10, cover but a small portion 
of the world, they nevertheless include the main stems 
of the whole human race. The document is a very 
ancient one, and its geographical indications show that it 
is so much older than the time of Moses that it may refer 
only to the earliest steps of the dispersion of mankind. 
Again, when we scrutinize the Noachide, as limited by 
the author, we find that they include colors ranging from 
black to blonde, great differences of language, features, 
and culture, and very wide geographical dispersion, so 
that it does not require a very great stretch of faith to 
suppose that the other races may be Noachidw as well. 
Besides this, as Lenormant and others have shown, the 
tradition of the deluge survives among such nations as 
the Americans and Turanians, not believed by the author 
to have suffered from it. The oldest account that we 
have of this event in seeular history is indeed due to the 
ancient Turanian people of Chaldea, who, in so far as the 
evidence of language goes, should not, according to the 





theory, be reckoned as descendants of Noah. Further, 
the ancient Egyptians who are admitted to be Noachites, 
are 8o connected by physical features and language with 
the other African nations that it is scarcely possible to 
suppose these to be prenoachic. 

Of course, if it cannot be demonstrated that existing 
men are in part prenoachic, little will be gained in 
expianation of diversity of races by assuming that there 
were men before Adam. If, however, this can be estab- 
lished, it may aid somewhat in accounting for fossil men 
whose remains are found in the caves and in the gravels of 
the latest geological period, The argument for the existence 
of preadamites, though pursued in great detail, may be 
summed up in the statements that, if Adam were a per- 
fect man of high type, it is not conceivable that his 
descendants should have so degenerated as to become 
Hottentots or Australians; and that to reconcile history 
with the doctrines of the antiquity of man and his ele- 
vation from a lower type, it is necessary to suppose 
greatly extended preadamite ages in which man was 
being developed from a type much lower than any now 
existing. 

The theory, as stated by the author, is that the first 


men or man-like animals originated in a hypothetical 


continent, existing in the Indian Ocean between Africa 
and Australia, and now submerged. From this, men of 
very low type, perhaps inferior to the lowest Australian 
races, spread widely over the world, and originated the 
black and brown races of men; from one of which, in 
process ‘of time, the biblical Adam arose by ordinary 
generation, and was the father of the white races, and 
the introducer of a new and elevated type of humanity. 
Before the deluge, which related exclusively to the 
sins of the adamites, these had multiplied greatly on 
the earth and had intermixed by marriage with the pre- 
adamite population. 

This theory, according to the author, relieves us from 
many difficulties now existing between the Bible and 
science, and at the same time enables us to account for 
the wives of the sons of Adam, and for the existence of 
low races of men. These advantages, however, are more 
apparent than real. The oldest men actually known to 
us are not semi-simian, but men of high type. The 
intermarriage of Adam’s sons with a previous pdpula- 
tion is a mere figment of modern speculation; as we 
know even from the history of the patriarchal times that 
among primitive men the marriage of very near relatives 
was regarded as quite proper and even desirable. Further, 
if the children of Adam,—the white man,—intermarried 
freely with the black and brown races, it is clear that the 
new stock would soon be so sunk in the old as to disap- 
pear altogether. Nor is the degeneration of men of high 
type into lower races altogether imaginary. There are 
too many examples known of the decadence and decay 
of races, and of the production of families of low grade, 
to allow us to think it impossible that even a Hottentot 
may be a descendant of Adam. 

It is also to be remarked that the ordinary belief by 
no means requires us to believe that Adam was a white 
man, or with Grecian features. These qualities are so 
exceptional among men, that it is in the highest degree 
probable that our first ancestor was brown in color and 
Turanian in feature. If so, the family of Noah may not 
have represented either the extreme of the white race or 
the black, but some intermediate shade; and even among 
its eight persons there may have been some diversity of 
type to introduce new variations. But it would scarcely 
be fair to push such considerations further without giving 
more fully the arguments of the author, and we may con- 
tent ourselves with suggesting that they do not, by any 
means, amount to a “demonstration” of the theories 
attempted to be proved. 

The author does not claim originality for the theory of 
preadamite man. He shows that from the time of 
Peyreira in the seventeenth century to McCausland 
and others in our own day, it has had able advocates on 
biblical as well as scientific grounds, though it has cer- 
tainly not secured any general acceptance. In point of 
fact the majority of those who advocate the antiquity 
and simian origin of man, know little of Bible history 
and care less for it; while those who believe in the Bible 
see no advantage in encumbering its simple statements 
with matters which seem to be of an extraneous charac- 
ter. The time for fully harmonizing the Bible record 
with the discoveries which are being made with reference 
to pre-historic man has scarcely yet arrived, and wise 
men will suspend their judgment as to obscure points till 
the progress of investigation gives more light. In the 
meantime, however, there can scarcely be any doubt 
that the most ancient races of men known to us in caves 
and gravels are really antediluvian ; and it seems not 
unlikely that the physical changes, of which we have 
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evidence between their time and the historic period, are 
the geological equivalents of that historical deluge which 
has fixed itself in the traditions of nearly all races of 
men. So far, as well as in the great truth that man is 
the last product of the Creator’s work, there seems 
already to be a substantial agreement between revelation 
and science. 

It is satisfactory to be able to state, in conclusion, that 
Dr. Winchell ably argues that his theory of preadamite 
man should in no way conflict with the doctrines of the 
Divine origin and brotherhood of man, or with the appli- 
cation of the great salvation to all the races of mankind. 
In this respect his “ Adamites,” though a chosen race, 
have not, any more than the children of Abraham, an 
exclusive right to the promises of God. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 


Vermont, state, at Rutland-.......-....- September or October 
Maine, state, at Brunswick --.-....---.--..-----.-- Oct. 12, 13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster......-...--.-- Ovtober 12-14 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester__..--..--.---- Nov. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence..........-.-... Nov. 10, 11 
New Jersey, state, at Camden-_-.-....-.-.....-.-. Nov. 16-18 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


After the departure of General Garfield and party 
on Monday, August 9, the routine work of the Chautau- 
qua Assembly was resumed, and the varied places of 
meeting were filled with earnest auditors. Mrs. G, R. 
Alden ( “‘ Pansy ” ) read the first part of a new “ Chau- 
tauqua Story,” which was finished at other sessions 
during the week. J. M. Buekley, D.D., editor of The 
Christian Advocate, delivered a lecture on “ Failaticiam,” 
followed on Tuesday by a lecture on “ Studies ‘in Hunian 
Nature; ” the day closed with a stereoscopic exhibition 
by the Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 

The exercises of Tuesday, August 10, included the 
meeting of the Chautauqua County Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation. The county association made arrangements for 
‘permanent meetings on the assembly grounds, and dis- 
cussed the propriety of a building devoted to the Sunday- 
school interests of the county. The sessions of Wednes- 
day and part of Thursday were largely occupied by special 
denominational meetings. The Baptists met in the 
Chapel, with Mr. W. F. Sherwin as chairman, and rep- 
resentatives from eleven states present. This congress 
was addressed on Thursday by the Rev. J. F. Cather of 
Ohio. The Congregational congress met in the Temple, 
with President J. H. Seelye, of Amherst College, as mod- 
erator. There were representatives present from nine- 
teen states, two territories, and one hundred and sixteen 
churches. Papers were read by President W. W. Pat- 
ton, of Howard University, Washington, D. C., and the 
Rey. Frank Russell, of Mansfield, Ohio, The Evangelical 
Association met in the office of the Amphitheatre, with 
the Rev. CO. F. Negele, presiding elder of Erie district, 
Pennsylvania, inthe chair. The general sentiment of 
those present was in favor of a continued attendance at 
the Chautauqua meetings on the part of the association, 
The Cumberland Presbyterians met im the French room 
of the School of Languages and formed a permanent 
organization for the purpose of securing denominational 
headquarters at Chautauqua. The Lutheran congress 
was held in the Latin room, and took similar action, 
appointing a committee, of which the Rev. Dr. 8S. B. 
Barnitz, of Wheeling, West Virginia, is chairman, to 
carry out the objects of the meeting. The Methodist 
Episcopal congress met in the Amphitheatre and was 
presided over by the Rev. Dr. James M. Freeman, of 
New York. The defects in the Sunday-school work of 
the church were discussed, and a resolution passed en- 
dorsing the policy of the management of Chautauqua in 
opening the grounds to Christians of all shades of evan- 
gelical thought. The Presbyterians met in the Hall of 
Philosophy, with the Rev. J. A. Worden as president, 
and Mr, E. Payson Porter as secretary. Eighteen pres- 
byteries were represented, and the matter of normal 
school instruction received special attention. A com- 
mittee of five were appointed to report upon the pro- 
priety of hofding an annual Presbyterian Sunday-school 
assembly for all the Presbyterian churches of the 
country, in which matters of interest to the work may be 
discussed. The United Brethren met in the Rogers’ 
Cottage, and determined upon securing additional 
attendance and permanent headquarters at Chautauqua. 
The United Presbyterian congress met in the ‘patlor of 
the “ Ark,” with the Rev. 8. B. Reid, of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, as chairman. The Protestant Episcopal congress 





was held in the parlor of the Palace Hotel, with the 
Rév. Mr. Barker, of Athens, Ohio, chairman, and Mr. 
Franklin Allen, of New York, secretary. The Interna- 
tional lesson system was discussed, and its advantages 
urged. 

Another interesting, feature of Wednesday was the 
first public reception of the “ Look-Up, Legion,” held 
in the Hall of Philosophy. This association was planned 
by Miss Mattie J. Van Marter and Miss Mary A. Lath- 
bury, based on the story of Ten Times One is Ten, 
by Edward Everett Hale, adopting four sentences of the 
book as the motto of the Legion: “To look up, and not 
down ; to look out, and not in; to look forward, and 
not back; andtolenda hand.” Its headquarters are the 
“bay window” of The Sunday-school Advocate, and it 
numbers over three thousand members, forming circles 
in all sections of the country among classes of Sunday- 
school scholars. Addresses were made by the Rev. B. T. 
Vincent and Mr. R. S. Holmes, and letters were read 
from the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and from several 
kindred associations growing out of the suggestions in 
Ten Times One is Ten. 

On Thursday afternoon the Chautauqua Normal Class 
Alumni held their annual meeting, and in the evening 
the first annual re-union was held in the auditorium, 
with addresses from Dr. Vincent and several of the corps 
of instructors, after which the busy day was closed with 
an illumination of the grounds and lake, in which all the 
floating eraft of the lake had their part. 

Friday Was désignated on the programme as “ national 
day,” and included an address by the Hon. Schuyler 
Qolfax,yand lecturts by the Rev. Joseph Cook and Presi- 
dent W, W. Patton. 

On Saturday Mr. W. F. Sherwin’s concert occupied 
the morning hour, and in the afternoon the Chautauqua 
Sunday-school Circle celebrated the second anniversary 
of St. Patil’s Grove; and formed the class of 1884. 

The normal class drills were continued throughout the 
week, under the same corps of instructors, with the addi- 
tion of thé Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, who took the 
department of Bible-class teaching. 

The intermediate normal class has so increased as to 
cause its transfer from the chapel to the Temple, and now 
numbers several hundreds of youth and older people, 
under the instruction of the Rev. B. T. Vincent, who 
also, at an earlier hour of each day, interests several hun- 
dred pupils in the “ children’s hour.” 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—There are 479,665 scholars and teachers in the Sun- 
day-schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church South ; 
which has a membership of 830,126, with 3,547 traveling 
preachers, and 5,833 local preachers. 


—A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
lately wrote to the Sunday-school of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, of work done by him in Collin, Dallas, and 
Denton Counties, Texas. He has organized Sunday- 
schools at Mount Calvary, at the Cross Timbers, a former 
notorious resort, at Arkansas, where he re-organized an 
old school, and at Back-bone Prairie, Illinois, and other 
places. 

—Miss Taylor’s school for Muslim girls, in Beirat, 
Syria, held its examination July 6. The ehief topies 
were the Pible, the shorter catechism, geography, 
arithmetic, and Arabic grammar. A great gathering of 
the native people attended. Forty girls received prizes 
for faithful attendance at the Sunday-school. The Mus- 
lim women present at the Sunday-school celebration 
remained during the intermission and through the after- 
noon session—crowding the house to the door. More 
than a hundred men and women attend every Sunday, 
when they hear the gospel and join in the hymns—in 
Arabic. , 

—Missionary Snowden, of the American Sunday-school 
Union, in California, writes that he has just returned 
from a profitable trip, in which he found much destitu- 
tion on the west side of the Joaquin River. He drove 
through many districts, for sixty miles or more; finding 
only one Sunday-school, though in éath, one might be 
organized if the proper men eould be found. After a 
long drive he found one suitable field, where parents had 
become concerned for the training of their children ; 
especially one mother of seven children, who was full of 
joy at the prospect of a Sunday-school for them. She 
gave one dollar, and said she would do all that she could. 
At the meeting for organization the missionary found a 
lady who had béeh*a pupil in one of his misgion schools 
in Nebraska, now the mother of four children, who told 
him ‘of the conversion of herself and her husband. He 
was elected the superintendent of the school, for which 
a few dollars were raised and added to the donation of 





the American Sunday School Union, The missionary 
has organized five schools since his last letter. 


—The growth of mission Sunday-schools from small 
beginnings is illustrated by missionary Irwin, of the 
American Sunday-school Union, in Minnesota: “I have 
just visited a school organized eight months ago, which 
was pronounced a useless attempt. It was started, after 
two days canvass, with sixteen scholars. Last Sunday I 
preached there to a hundred and two hearers; after the 
sermon fifty-five were gathered in the Sunday-school. 
I addreased a temperance meeting there at night. The 
same afternoon I visited another school started a few 
weeks ago with eighteen scholars. Now there were fifty- 
five at the preaching, and thirty-eight in the Sunday- 
school. Another new school had forty last Sunday, and 
still another doubled its numbers in two weeks. On a 
visit to Grand Fork and Polk Counties, I organized seven 
Sunday-schools in one week, and could have organized 
more if the settlements were nearer, and travel were not 
so difficult on account of rains and floods. After a walk 
of eleven miles to an appointment in a Scotch settlement, 
I had an audience of twenty-three persons. Among 
them was an old man, a new comer, who was once a 
member of Dr. Guthrie’s church.” 


—With reference to temperance work in English Sun- 
day-schools, a correspondent writes to the London Sun- 
day-school Chronicle: “Among the many interesting 
things said by our foreign delegates at our various Cen- 
tenary gatherings, not the least interesting to my mind 
have been their sage advice, and earnest words, addressed 
to Sunday-school workers on the question of temperance. 
It must be allowed that the London Sunday School 
Union has been rather tardy in assisting the now 
numerous bands of Sunday-school workers, who find 
that total abstinence is a necessary helpmate to 
their work amongst the poor in our great cities, 
It is true, last year, under the presidency of Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M. P., a conference on Bands of Hope 
was held, and the opinion expressed was healthy 
and nearly unanimous. But still we have no organ- 
ization connected with our committee which assists 
Bands of Hope, and we have no literature to create a 
growing interest in the movement. In view of the promi- 
nence given to total abstinence by the Hon, Vice-Chan- 
cellor Blake, Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, Dr, Vincent, 
Mr. Wanamaker, and other names of the highest standing 
in the Sunday-school world, our committee will, I trust 
in the present centenary year, take up the matter heartily, 
and supplement isolated effors to overcome the appetite 
for intoxieating drink, which is the greatest of all 
obstacles, and the strongest of all temptations now before 
our scholars.” 


—The statistics of the western Sunday-school work of 
the Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed Church 
in America, have lately been gathered by the Rev. N. D. 
Williamson, Western Missionary Sunday-school Super- 
intendent of the Board. In the work under Mr. 
Williamson’s charge, Suhddy-school and catechetical in- 
struction are carried onside by side. Mr. Williamson says: 
“The statistics of Suriday-school labor in the synod of 
Chicago come up this year fully abreast of those belong- 
ing to the rest of our noble church, and it is fitting that 
we set ourselves at the blessed task of conserving and 
cultivating the grand old institution of catechetical 
instruction, so that we may become, not only more and 
more a Sunday-school synod, but also more and more 
a catechetical synod. Hence, while we honor Robert 
Raikes and Sunday-school teaching in the celebra- 
tion of this year of grace 1880, we also honor cate- 
chetical instruction, by giving it a place in the annual 
reports of this department of our western work, which 
has for its specialty, the religious training of our youth,” 
Mr. Williamson notes an increase in both catechetical 
and Sunday-school work in the Chicago synod. The 
statistics of the five classes composing this synod are as 
follows: Grand River: churches, 15; catechetical classes, 
14; gatechumens, 1,613; Sunday-schools, 16; scholars, 
2,893. Holland: churches, 17; catechetical classes, 15 ; 
catechumens, 2,047 ; Sunday-schools, 17 ; scholars, 2,371. 
Illinois: churches, 22; catechetical classes, 13; cate- 
chumens, 1,028; Sunday-schools, 26; scholars, 2,477. 
Michigan: churches, 9; catechetical classes, 2; cate- 
chumens, 188; Sunday-schools, 12; scholars, 1,551. 
Wisconsin: churches, 23 ; catechetical classes, 20; cate- 
chumens, 1,609; * Sunday-schools, 17; scholars, 2,033. 
Total: churches, 86; catechetical classes, 64; catechu- 
mens, 6,485 ; Sunday-schools, 88; scholars, 10,825. Mr. 
Williamson adds: “It is also very gratifying to find in 
the reports from the individual Sunday-schools, that 
while their prosperity has not been marked, it has been 
thoroughly and quite evenly divided among all the 
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departments of the work, and through all 
the classes. Advances may be noted as 
follows: Increase in number of Sunday- 
school sessions, in thirteen schools ; in offi- 
cers and teachers, in twenty-two schools; in 
scholars enrolled, in twenty schools; in 
total enrollment, in twenty-five schools; 
in average attendance, in two schools; in 
conversions, in fifteen schools; in mem- 
bers received into church, in thirteen 
schools; . . . in gifts to church boards, 
in eighteen schools; and in total benevo- 
lent contributions, in twenty-one schools ; 
making an average improvement in each 
department in over nineteen schools... . 
A pleasant and profitable inter-Classical 
Sunday-school Convention was held April 
7 and 8, 1880, in the First Reformed 
Chureb, of Grand Haven.” 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Moody began, on Sunday, August 
15, a week of religious services at Saratoga 
Springs. 

—President Hayes has been elected a 
vice-president of the American Bible So- 
ciety, and has accepted the position, 

—The Rey. Dr. Joseph Parker, of Lon- 
don, minister of the City Temple (Congre- 
gational), in that city, has just been making 
a very brief visit to America. Dr, Parker 
arrived on August 6, and sailed for home 
August 14, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 
44,500 copies, Advertisers are free to exam- 
ine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements is 20 cents per agate line for each 
and every insertion. 


f. L. Cragin & Co., “116 So. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, which cantly pays pee 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“The advertisement of the American Shoe Tip . Com- 
pany, which appears in another column, is of the 
how to *t importance to pareats. Read it, and learn 
how to save mouey. Ask your shoe dealer for these 





Sanaa should notice advertisement of “Select 
eewily Boarding Schvuol for Young Ladies, Auburn, 
N.Y." Features of special interest. 


"NDIANS and the Government, with } Map; BIBLE 
and Public Schools, Lectures. Engage Rev. J. 
NELSON TRASK, New Salem, Mass., ex- Ag't for labs. 


- $END 25 CENTS 


To SCRIBNER &Co., 743 Eroadway, New York, 
for a specimen copy of Rev. Dr. Robinson’s 
new Sunday-school hymn and tune book, 


“SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR THE 
SUNDAY- SCROL. 


Containing 200 quarto pa 277 h 
221 tunes and chants], oc fally 
red cloth, 

The Interior, of Chicago, says of it (July 29, 
1880) : * We know of no other book 80 excel- 
lent for the Sunday-school service of song as 
this, nor so admirably fitted for cultivating 
what is greatly needed in all our Sunday- 
schools—a love for really good hymns and good 
music. . , . In fineness of paper, clearness of 
type, and beauty of binding, the work is 
equaled by nothing in its line. It is a model.” 

The music for opening and closing exercises 
on the last page is alone worth the cost of the 
book to superintendents. Price to Sunday- 
schools, 40 cents, Send for sample, 
SCRIBNER & CO,, 743 ag N.Y 
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SHEEWD AGENTS ae MANNING'S 
ILLUSTRATED STOCK BOOK, 


Because it is the grandest work ever issued on 
egg oe at andevery farmer actuaily needs it. 
For i lustraced cisonler and full particulars, address 
HUBBARD BROs., Pubs., 723 Chestnut St., Philada, 


hs ty OFF ER!! ean ies 


Pi Lis atone airs 
erin i rated AGE ee. 
By RACE W at EAL OE N.Y¥-~ 


ENCIL °® for Ete Boxes, —— 
Bags, etc. Plate and Ink for 
Cc STE 50 cts. Key Check, 25 cts. Agents Wanted. 
G.8.G 74'TES, Manfr., 343 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. 


2 Useful Articles and Agts’ Circular'fer 
3c. Stamp. Lonpon Negev ex Co,26 4th Av..N. | A 


In ordering goods, or in making i 
concerning emything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that Kad saw the adver- 
tisement in The @&ovday School Tianes, 














Able Authoras New, Authentic, Complete, 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


ConrTAINS: 
THE AMERICAN GRACES, By Eugene L, Didier, 


Iilustrations.—Elizabeth Caton, Lady Stafford,— 
Mary Caton, Marchioness of Wellesley. — Louisa 
Caton, Duchess of Leeds. 


FISH_AND MEN IN THE MAIN ISLANDs.—IE. 
By W. H. Bishop. 


“yen b= Eepeiries Damages.—Looking for 
the Fieet.—Light-House, Movhegan.—Off Duty.— 
Monhegan Post-Office.—Glimpse of a Fortune.— 
Among the Fleet.—Mackerei Schooner: dressing 
Fish from last Catch.—H«rpooning Sword-Fish — 
Story of the Sea-Fight.—First Visit to the Banks,— 
Under Fire. fe rrival of the Doctor,—Midnight 
Waich on the “ Hascali.’’—stowing Seines from last 
h.— Siviaghog ashore the Nets. 


THE FAMILY OF GEORGE III. By K. M. Rowland. 


Tilustrations.— George III.—Queen Charlotte.— 
George Augustus Frederick, Prince of Wales.— 
Frederick, Duke of York. —Charlotte, Princess Royal, 
—Duke of Clarence, afterward William IV.—Prin- 
cess Augusta. —Princess Mary —Princess Elizabeth, 
—Caroline, Wife of the Prince of Wales, atterward 
George LV.— Princess Charlotte, Daughter of George 
IV.—Duke of Wurtemberg.—Ernest, Duke of Cum- 
berland. — Duchess of York.—Princess Amelia. — 
Princess Sephia.—Prince Leopold, afterward King 
of Belgium.— William Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, 
—Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex.—Adoiphus, 
Duke of Cambrige.—Queen Adelaide. 


BY-PATHS IN THE MOUNTAINS.—ITII, By 
Rebecca Harding Davis, 


Lilustrations.—View on the Tuckeseege, on the 
Road to Qualia.—Cherokees.—The Prison at Weynes- 
ville,—Spiitting and cutting Mica.—Ancient Indian 
Mouud at Franklin.—Indian Relics.—In the Biue 
Ridge. —Cullasaga Falis.—Mr. and Mrs. Gibson, 
elegy wie —Whitesides.—View from Whitesides.— 

‘occoa F. 


THE SEVEN SL KEPERS' PARADOR pe 
THE LOIRE. By Moncure D. Conw: 


Ilustrations.—Chateau d’Ussey. te sae of Mar- 
yet ~Grotto of the Seven Sleepers,—The Lourdes 
Apparition.— Apparitions of the Virgin at Salette.— | 
The Pierced Stone, 


AMID THE GRASSES. A Poem. By William M. 
Briggs. 


With Five liustrations, 


SQUATTER LIFE IN NEW YORK. By William H. 
Rideing. 


Tilustrations.—Head-Piece.—-Old and New.—On 
the Border of Central Park.—Garden in a Hollow.— 
Planting —Going to Market.—An Interior,—Cliff 
Dwellings. 


MOTH ERHOOD. A Poem. By Mrs. J. P. Morgan. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
William Black. 
Chapters X LI.—X LIII. 
With Two Tliustrations. 


AMANDAR. AStory. By Rose Terry Cooke. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Novel. 
ames, Jr. 


Chapters XIIL.—X VIII, 


By Henry 


THE RED HORSE TAVERN. 


AMIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. A Btory. 
y Anna Bowman Blake. 


INDIAN AND NEGRO. By AnnaC. Brackett. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


er Newport.—The Nature of Snobbery.—Geor, 
pley.—Celebrating the Fourth.—Sara Bernha . 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 


EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
RPER'S on rete 

HARPER'S BAZAR, 

HARPER'S YouNe PEOPLE,“ “ 1 





HARPER'S MAGAZINB..... 


HARPER'S WEEKLY....... pone WUeovecsbecce $10 00 
HARPER'S BAZAB........-- 


Harper's MaGaZtne..... } 
HarRpPer’s WEEKLY....... 


HARPER'S MAGAZINB..... 
Hapgeue’s Bazar.........- } one VORP. .00-.0--- 7 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY......- 





HaRPER's Bagame 2727777 }One Year......-.. - 700 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
_ Franklin Square, New York City. 


‘STANDARD. BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


Illustrations, The Fastest Selling Books of the Day. 


’ HANCOcCE.’ 
BEST BOOKS. OFT LIBERAL TERMS. | 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. } 
Por fall description & terms, Address, at once, J.C. BeCURDY & Co. | 
Puuap'a, Pa; Orncinnati, O.; Curcago, lin.; 81. Loum, Mo. 


THE BONANZA FOR BOOK- Bekele a} SP 
is selling our two splendidly iUustrated bo 


GEN. HANCOCK isi 


FORN 
(an author of national fame), Monty endorsed by Gen. | 
Hancock, the par RFIEL d press; also Life ie 


by his pemerace-<e- 

arms and per. 

iriend, Gen. a 8. 
aaanee n author of wide celebrity), also strongly 
endorsed. Both aren immensely pular, polling 
over 10,000 a week ! ‘Agents making 10 @ day! 
fits 50c. each. For best hooks and éerms, address quick 
HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





The Event of the Summer for Boys and Girls. 
A SEA-SIDE NUMBER 
or $T. NICHOLAS. 


The September St. NICHOLAS is now ready, 
bi more than fifty illustrations and aay 
six departments and contributions, among 
latter : 
“ How to Rig and Sail ‘mall Boats,” 
“The Girls’ Swimming Bath,” 
“How Roll Ban Away te Sea.” 
“ Shell-Sereens,”’ 
“A Day off Barnegat.” 
“ Biey cling for Boys,” by Charles Barnard, 
“Jack and Jill,” by Louisa M. Alcott, 
“The Fairport Nine,” by Noah Brooks, 
“ The Naughttest Day of My Life,” by H. AR 


Price 25 cents; for sale everywhere, or sent 
post-paid by the publishers on receipt of price. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


C \H RISTIE’S OLD ORGAN mailed for 10cts. J. 8. 
Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, 29 Rose St., New yore, 


‘ONFEDERATE BRIGADIERS. 


A new humorous Song. Bf Ay te z. ‘Dennee! 
Burlington Hawkeye. arles nnee 
4 jolly thing for the “ Yanks.” Ever 


in the army, or who knew aa wy who podk se in tthe J 


bf sr] to have a copy of nfederate Brig 


cents. 
LEE in & WALEER. 
1118 CHESTNUT ST.. PHILADELPHIA. 


HOW TO 
GET almost 


Everything. 


Do you know how to get 
in the easiest way and to best 
advantage what you want for 
dress and house-furnishing ? 

First, how: Write for a 
catalogue; see what you can 
learn from it about the things 
you want. Ifsamples can be 
useful to you, ask for them 
and state your wants so 
plainly that exactly the right 
samples can be sent. 

Second, where: The place 
where goods are kept in the 
greatest variety ; where they 
are sold for what they really 
are in respect to quality ; 
where prices are lowest; 
where most care is taken 
to serve customers accept- 
ably; and where you have 
the right to return whatever 
is not satisfactory. 

There—no matter where 
you are—if you make your 
wants known and avail your- 
self of your privileges, you 
will get the best * sh in 
the best way, promptly and 
without trouble or risk; 
sometimes by mail, some- 
times by express, almost 
always at less cost for car- 
riage than the money you 
save in the price, 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. 


—_—— —_— 


~ @EN, JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


By the famous war correspondent and brilliant author, 
c. Cc. COFFIN, ( (“ Carleton”). “Carleton” is ad- 
mitted to be “the most man in the to 


wrice it,” Mandeountat illustrated. 
-sheets read by Gen. Garfield. 


Boston, 


cents. Extra terms to Agents, Sean SAMS 





AGENTS WANTED 
THE OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE 


The best Bible ae have ever seen. We bought one 
several months and really think it is worth hdouble 
{ts coat. The chil Pen will love it, and receive everlast- 
ing impressions from it.— Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 
Send for circular and particulars. Give age, ex- 
and t oy dork. anted. 
_Send this, W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass, — 


AGENTS WANTED for our NEW BOOK, 
“BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG.” 


Being the ae ie of the Scriptures by Rev. Geo. Alexan- 
der in simple and attractive language for 
Old and Young. Profusely Iliusirated, making a most 
pote gee | ‘impressive Youth's Instructor. Every 
parent will secure this work. Preachers, you should 
ey it. Price. aah Send for circulars with 

Extra Terms. JH 0 AMBERS & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


GREAT CAMPAIGN BOOK for1800 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Lives of Presidential Candidates— GARFIELD, 
HANCOCK, and WEAVER, with POLITICAL COM- 
PENDIOM mplete in one volume. Gilt sides and 
back, with “Medallion Heads in gold. 400 pages 
engravings. Price only $1.25. Send for circ ulars, 
Address, 


F. ©. BLISS & CO., Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
ICTORIAL. 


HISTORY or WORLD 


Bmigocing full and authentic accounts ot every he 
tion of ancient and modern times, and including a 
history of the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman 
Empires, the middle ages, the crusades, the feudal 
system, the reformation, the discovery and settlement 

New World, ete., ‘etc. 1t contains 674 fine his- 
torical engravings, and js the most sid for History 
of the World ever published. yyr or specimen 





pages and extratermstoagents. Add 
NATION AD Punt, ISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTS WANTED for the 
Republican Range! : Histori- 
cal, Documentary, ra pica. 
Statistical, “Pinauclal, sand if itical 
in o 


ng a life 
of Gen. Garfield, with a sketch of 
$n. Arthur. By Rev. Draper, 
D.D., of New York. Over 500 pages 
60 illustrations. ‘In autho ip. 
ocrepogery style and terms 
= agents, we have no competitor. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
757 Broadway, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND Tastructions by Mall, 8 Sena 


HARRY ANGEI. L. 3 Fenrth Ave. New ‘pork City. 




















EDUCATIONA ~y 


LORIDA HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, select and 
limited in number. Few vacancies remain. Splen- 
climate, grand river tront. excellent accommoda- 

tions. For ge pe tg arty bey B. MacLellan, M.A.; 
or Mary E. U. Wyeth, P. O. Box 434, Jacksonville, Flo. 


Correspondence Solicited 


With young men and women who desire a first-class 

education and whose health requires the climate of 
Colorado. Address 

Rev. DAVID H. MOORE. D.D. 

_Pres. University of Denver, Denver, Col. 

7 ABASH COLLEGE, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

J. F. ive President. Forty-four miles west of 

ndtainapol is. Full co te—classical and scientific— 

and En lish courses. Libraries, 22,000 

olgmen, geological and mineral cabinets; fully 

mapped laboratories for chemistry and natural 

h ; hall for pre, with fine apparatus; Brush 

Electrical Light, etc. 


iol 
with best modeis, botany, zoology, gun y cabl- 
nets, seers 


September | 8 Send for catalogue. 


3 VERNON SEMINARY, 1100 M _— 








Washi D, C. Boarding and Da hool 

for Young fea.” A safe, pleasant, Christian home 

here yo es can receive a areoge English 

and Vocai M ern Lan es and Art. ply 

a E. —_—— Principal” Refer Bishop 
le any, D.D., Philad’a, 


Simpson and Rev, O. 


ION HALL Saree JAMAICA, L. I. 
For Young Ladies and Girls. Nine miles from 
New York. Thorough pnatrestion, ie all departments, 
Terms Re ope’ DS Address 
MISS A. oy TO NSEND, Principal. 
(J BEENWICH A ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
Coli F 1 A se 


Sept.i. Catalogue free. Rev. F. 
A.M., Prin., E. Greenwich, R. I. 
Boarders received ull Aug, 28. 





The New England Conservatory — 
fp he ever in the country, and the lare eat Muse 

00 n the world 
gener FINISHED, :\205-i0s 
has ry over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys a reputation 


a Complete «e MUSI for furnishing 
CA ere 


Education 
lowest rates, 
$15 pay 8 for 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 
amountin to 125hours 
EDUCATION #:!:::*= 

ET mert tra charge. 
Private lessons if desired, Persons who name the va- 


in which this advertisement was seen will receive 
— oa Lene Music es Boston, | 


. Ra ILADELPH 


SCHOOL OF F DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 
oad and Master 8) 
Wu romes PE he ieane perro 
TOuN SARTAIN, Vice-President. 
' F. 0. HORSTMANN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
OLAS EAL INSTITUTE, 
Thirteenth St. 
Re-opened Sep. th. rn W. FAIRES, D D., Principal, 


Music, Painting, & Architecture 


A thorough, well-graded four years’ course of bony | 
in each of these branches is pursued in the COLLEG 
OF FINE ARTS of Syracuse Sat aivgraty The fal 
term begins Sept. 20. Students ad at any time. 
Persons not intending to gr raduate may take special 
courses. For further particulars, address 

PROFESSOR G. F. COMFORT, 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York. 


W*z,] BRITAIN (Conn.) SEMINARY for y young 

ladies re-opens September 7. For circulars or 
other ig eematio on, address D. N. CAMP, A.M., or 
Miss E. K. CAMP, Principals. 


ni | Sitoxee Jersey Teens, 3 Bridgeton, N. J. For both 
paretesy. Tnstiviat classical .scien- 
— bow te 


Hk Trask, Prin, 


tific courses: nila 
Climate id, wap h A 
hopes. 8. Send for Ghiklogue it 
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YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


3 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Re-op' on Sept. 22 with increased advantages in 
English and French. Boarding pupils limited. 
Rey. E. H. SUPPLEW, A.M., Principal. — 


HOME & DAY SCHOOL|: 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, BRISTOL, PA. 
Twenty miles aeeve ‘Viiladelphia. For circulars 
address, until Lent. | 
MISS A. MERRIAM, eee Mass, — 
C pags oy mag Us STREET SEMINA 
Miss BONNEY “ee Miss DILEAYE. *isrtn cipals. 


This oldest nd largest Boarding Pair School in 
ATE yy will commence it sent rid year at 
1615 CHESTNUT STREET, Septem 


AY ERFORD COLLEGE, hed College P. 6. 
Thomas Chase, LL.D., President. Nine 
miles From Philadelphia. Unaer care of Society of 


. Fricuds. Classical and Fotensiie Courses. For circu- 
See aan 


lars address Professor Allen C. Thomas, Prefect 


PER QUARTER, whole n necessary ex 
$8 for youn, men J a rei he tat 
ACADEMY AN For Rntsen 
circular, address Roast fy c. L~ any aM. 
(Harvard University graduate), M cell ge 
the principal, at ihe’ ntinental Hotel, Phhiade =. 

Wednesdays, from 10 to 4 o’clock. This Academ 
testimonials from Bayard Taylor Bos. Fernando 
Wood, Judge Van Hoesen, Rev. J. Childs, D.D., 
and many other patrons. Students aAimitted at any 
time. No examination requisite for admission, 


3 TH YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
Norristown, Pa., thet September 14. Patro 
nized by Potlexe desiring their sons thoroughly pre 

pared for col x va fA usiness. 
. LOCH, Ph. D, Principal. — 


aEStTHORPE 
A Boarding School for girls, Bethlehem, Penna. ; 
schoo! year Begins September 15, 1880; number of 
scholars limi for circulars address 
MISS FANNY I. WALSH, Principal. _ 


Oakland Female Institute 


Winter Term will commence Sept. 7, 1880. For Cir- 
culars address J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. — 
Ho“ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages orn a thorough education. Refers by 
— to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sun. 
y School Times, and Rey. 8S. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. "For ean {DUS. Prinet 
MRS, J. A. BOGARDUS. pal. 
M! ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, for Young Ladies, will re-open Sep- 
tember 15, 1350 Pine Stree’ » Philadelphia. 


N ISS D. B. BURT'S INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND MISS 2045 Walnut Street, 
toot ney eae will re-open ee ok. 1880. Choice 
location and best ad vantages for social! and intellectual 
culture. Pupils receive personal care and instruction. 
Number re eived into the family limited.Circulars, 


ANDALUSIA HALL jules from Pathadehnie 
ey peta ah best I leges [ or Business. 
per year. A. H. FETT ROLF. Ph D.., Prin. 


TLL aRERCwe ACADEMY.— Thorough 
instruction. Kindcare of boys. Christian influences. 
Bomauhe enpetnents, Healthy location. Easy of 
access. n Sept. 8 For full information address 
J.H, SHUMAKLR, Ph. D., CHAMBERSBURG, PENN’ A. 
Blairsville (Pa.) Ladies’ Seminary, 

Beautiful grounds, commodious iy: sey and 
saperier ya for practice, and TH Ua Ll 

N. Ten Instructors, Terms smnoderat 

Thirtieth year begins September ona en 
Cataloguesapply to Rev. T. R. EWING, ®.., 

OLLIDA YSBURY SEMINARY, PA. A reliable 

Home School for Young Ladies. Location most 

healthful and beautiful in the Alleghanies, 
Foreiga Teachers in French, German, Art, and V. 
Music. Session opens Sept. 15, 1880. W. ploy, Prin. 








THE BUCKNALL SCHOOL "t.nres® 


NEW BRUNSWICK N. J., will re-open sept. Moth 
whathenestes 2 “Rev. J. A. EWING, Principal _ 


. ELIZABETH DANA'S 

o_ m= 30 LISH AND FRENCH BOARDING 
SCHOOL for RG ee - Tedies, Morristown, N. J., re- 
ry) school rooms ond 
~ junds. by id 
in ev Gb ano on 
in “incite and Latin, $400 per canae. For circulars 
address the principal. 


Beverly, N.J. A thorough home- 

Trinity Hall, school ry oung jedion. 7 ith varied 

advan act the highest order. he thirteenth year 
will Ws 78 a . For circular address 

Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. 


ReOuLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Salem, af Sy 
. P. DAVIDSON, A. M., PRinciPaL. ThisSc 
Tinited in numbers, is in every sense a home at 
The pupils are developed morally as well as intellect- 
ually. a term in any of the four departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 


‘PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


Both sexes. Fits for Col or for Business, Music, 
Painting, Dewees, se. — low. LF school 
every way wor and morensim so. Begin 

Send for Catalogue to Rev. E. JA AVERY, A.M., e*Prin 


[, REEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. You cung 
men and boys thorou hy J prepared for the 
colleges and for business. G, CHAMBERS, Prin. 


Fey there NARY FOR YouNG oa 
ant, r safe, A boardérs. 
M. WELLS Principal, Hightstown, N.J. 


A anwaoe INSTITUTE, 


WAN,N. J. 
CHARLES MASRUS A. 'M., PRINCIPAL 
A Home Boarding School for both sexes. Only $55 
a a= Music a specialty. Send for catalogue. 


Braz PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY will reopen 
on Tuesday, September 7. Pupils, male and 
female, prepared for college or for business. French 





erman, Music. Oaechat instruction, a very beautiful 
and healthy situation, wholesome fare, a comfortable 
aeane and moderate ter A reduction to ministers 


candidates. 
—_ D. GREGORY, A. M., PR, D., Blairstown, N. J. 


OODSTOWN (N. J.) ACADEMY. Thorough in- 
struction, home comforts, fine, peolthy location, 
moderate rates. Forcireulars ress A.C. A. 


EFORE | FIXING ON & BOARDING. SCHOOL 
ur cane ress f r circular, 
THOS. S. HARLO , D.D., PENNINGTON, N. J. 


MARIET TA COLLEGE. 


In successtul operation 45 years. Has graduated 498 
students. Two cellege courses of four yearseach. A 
ele tai preparatory os On riment. Next term = 

LW. ANDR REWS, President, Marietta, O 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan. 
PAINESVILLE, ©. °. eo the 1e higher os education ¢ of 
oan sar Illustrated Cireu Ci ay or Catal -K. on Di 

ustra! reu or ie a 
Zation te iss MARY EV ‘ANS, sen ap 


‘The University of Wooster. 


Classes open to students of elther sex. Nearly 500 

Wetss Devettaneal bay satieced, Wee: ndard of 
en! equip n 

study ranks with the first. Modern thor- 
oughly taught. Pre conducted 
by ent influences pre- 
dominant. Expenses be Be Ald given where 
aeehe. Catalogue tree. term opens September 














Rev. A. A. E. TAYLOR, Do reat ilo 
~ Steubenville (0.) Female Seminary. 
raged Sneiparin Wise tele sak fis 
SIGLAR’S Spates SCHOOL. 


pepeer as ori loys Fits to take 
mig Bfghest Ser gras Sioa it. A. "Yeie). 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. orerrii _Graaviiie 


Academy. A. ~ 4, @ special 














i treede in- 
ven es feet higher than the Hndnon, 
well-furnished gymnasium. Safe boating, bath- 
in ing and skating. Thorough discipline accurate acholar- 
mente and at ns of a cutive eY, ie Home. 
Rector Peekskill, N.Y : ¥ 





E* ST Walnut Street Seminary 100 1 Young - Ladies, 
1221 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. | provided for 
giving a superior education’ in collegiate, eclectic, and 
preparatory departments; in music and art 0 
— prepared for Harvard examinations. Reo: 
opener 15 for boarding and day pupils. RS. 
HENRIETTA KUTZ, Principal. 1 pt ye 
ENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE admits both 
sexes. Endowment, halfa million. Tuition free. 
ral of Stady, Canton. Seance, ane and A lta- 
ra reparatory portman v py Pa ng nses 
rA Tis week. For Catalogue JOSEPH 
ita IDGE, PRESIDENT, Slate College, Pa. 
RS. HARWOOD'S SELECT CLASSICAL 
School for Young Ladies and Little Girls will be 
reopened at 4117 Pine Street, Philadelphia. on Mon- 
day, September 13, Circulars upon app on. 
ISS M. 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 1519 Walnut St., Phila., will yoonee for 
the Fall Session September 22. Home pupils limited, mited, 
Pennsylvania Militar Bentemys ... 
Chester, Pa. * Opens September hin Civi 
ing, Chemistr , Classics, — ayy wo eerees con- 
terred.. For circulars a) ply to Wanamaker & 
818 Chestnut St., Phila. "2, to Col. Theo. 
Hyatt, President. t, Pots LL SMHEe 
COTTAGE SEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES. 
TOWN, MONTGOMERY OO., PA. 
Thirty-first Annual Session begins on “‘ hursday, 
September 16. 1880. Limited in number. For Cata- 
logues, apply to GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal, 
Lao N HALL (MORAVIAN) SEMINARY for 


Girls, at Litiz, Lancaster Co., Pa. hty-seventh 
year. For circulars coma. course of study, etc., 
address Rey. H. A. BRICKSTKIN, Principal. 





Distinct 8S 
Drawin 





_PITTSBURGH F EM ALE COLLEGE. 
Music, 


ane. Fainting, ‘Hlceution, 


TWENTY-FOUR TEACHERS, 
100 FULL MUSIC LESSONS FOR 318 


{n the Conservatory of Music connected w 

lege. CHARGES LESS THAN ANY SCHOOL pe 
wAUaL 4pv emer. AND ACCOMMODATIONS, 26th 
¥e opene 7, 1880. Send to Rey. I. C. 
PERSHI G, ‘DD. Pitwaburgh, Pa., for a catalogue. 


INGLESIDE SEMINARY. 
— . GERTRUDE J. Cary, Princi 
The 271 year of this English and on Boardin 
and Day School for Yung Ladies will open Sept. 
at 1532 SPRUCE ST., Phila.. Pa. 


LEWISTOWN (Pa.) ACADEMY. 


Its graduates have all entered collegein good standing. 
W. H. SCHUYLER, a Principal. 
ToS HILL SCHOOL, POTTSTOW 
(3%¢ hours from New York.) taal | for BA 
Sc ientific and Government Schools, and Business. Cer- 
tified studenta invariably enter college without con- 
dition. Home life and culture. Location tree from 
= and exceptionally beautiful. Session begins 
Mo ag ay will be sent on application to 
JOHN “MEIGS, PH 
LLEGHENY COLLEGE. MEADVILLE, Pa.— 
Preparatory School. Four College Courses. 
Military School. Healthful location. cee Foes, GH: 
entire annual e=pence about $150. Address 
Ere = F aenex oe D., ~ Setelogne._ 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


For males and fema'es. Fits for college or business, 
Excelient ftp influence, care of the year ne 


catalogs PaTeV ENS, a. 











hest advantages. 
vatalogue, *— Sept. 7%, 








Holbrook’s Military School, 
SING SING, N. Y. 


Roepens Tuenhar, ¢ oven , Sept. 14. Address 
eTae Dn OLBROOK, Pu. D. 


$260 PAYS Fon SOaRD AND TUITION ONE 


While terms th is of the first 
grade. Send for circulars with references. _ 
UNDER CARE cof the SYNOD OF GENEVA. 

This is in all respects a College of the first rank for 

suticlest endo Its accommodations are enertes. and it has 

t endowment to afford the best advantages at 
moderate expense, Next session opensSept 8. 

vo Rev. A. W. COWLES, D. D., Elmira, N. Y. 


Young Ladies’ Institute, 


A SELECT FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
(1855.) Auburn, N.Y. (1880.) 


[{7eicunt PARENTS hesitate in subjecting 

delicate girls A the hazardous transitions trom 
the home lite to the Seminary or the Coliege. They 
ask for some plan of culture, containiog the best edu- 
cational edrantages, with an entire freedom from the 
more objectionable features of boarding-school ex pe- 


rience. 

This Institution assumes to meet this urgent demand. 
Its distinguishing Zaranerteice invite the discrimina 
ting yudgment of the most exacting Patrons of Lilerary 
Institutions, Circulars, with Curriculum and Patrou 
References, and stating the special provision for health 
and recreation of boarding pupils, sent on application 


to MORTIMER L, BROWNE, A.M., Principal. 


References :— Professors De Roe Seminary 4u- 

burn; Rev. 8. M. Campbell Rocheskir; Rev. 

A. F. Beard, D.D., Syracuse; Rev. Henry Kendall, 

D.D., New York; Rev. Herrick Johnson,D.D. Chicago; 

mee "Hawerd Strong, D. D., Boston ; Hon. T. H. Hinch- 
; Hon. Thos, ‘Dickson, Scranton. 


“The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools and families with principals, tutere, 
governesses, or teachers of any grade promptly ; 
recommends eee eenoces tO parents: aids teachers ia 





For furth e peaiion 8; sells or Lay school property. 
Fe rther information ca! g 
FA et VELL & C0. 1 Bond Ses Mew York, 
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R SCHOOL, CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y.— 
Academic, Collegiate, @rt, Lectures, Gymnastics, 
administered with special reference to the health of 
young ladies and the formation of correct habits of 
study and life. Address the Rev. Dr. GEO, LOOMIS, 
get 5 tag Sala tg ee YOUNG LADIES, 


Sept. 15. Health 
and a defignttal Tooation, splendid — ex peri- 
enced rst-class patro 


Rev. wih D. RICE, Principal 
Cornwall Collegiate School for 
Young LOeSe, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 
Location unsurpassed in beant: Wy and a near 
8 


Careful personal eee Pupils fitted we NOK” class 
in College. Rev. ALFRED C., 


COOK ACADEMY. 


Four courses. Prepares for the best colleges. Near 
it beautiful Watkins and Havana glens. Kasy of 
access from all points. a wy for circulars to 

A. ©. HILL, Havana, N. Y. 
BRE Genalnary 6) Younes Ladies, 11 Mon 
Terrace, Brook! yn. N ah fg ha Poughkee S). 


Tenth year. Limi vantages, 
Address Mis, M. Be J. WHITE, Principal 


Ligineston PARK SEMINARY, RocuEsTEr, 
Y, A Family School for the careful education 
and training of Young Ladies. Comforts of Home 
nteed. Full leoaree of study, including French. 
usic and Art. Number limited. Twenty-second 
year begins Sept. 15, _ + SP? for circular. 
MR . CURTIS, Principal. 


~ VASSAR ‘COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 
For the education of women. ietnteditihd for 
oatzages Sept. 15. Catalogues sent on application 
to W. L. Dean, Registrar, 


OUGHTON SEMINARY for YOUNG. ‘LADIES, 


Clinton, one County, N. Y. School year 
opeus September si . Experienced teachers. Four 
years’ course. H aa Lecaet, 


Address 

coe — . BENEDIOT, A.M. 
EECSILLIN-YMILITA RY ACADEMY. For 
circulars.address Col. ©. J. Wright, A.M.,Principal. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Agrora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 

FULLCOLLEGIATE,ACADEMIC,AND SPECIAL 
COU RSES.—Superior — for MUSIC, instru- 
mental and vocal. Location unsurpassed for beauty 
and health fulness; pundings elegant; combines ex- 
tended and thorough one with the essentials 
of a refined Christian home. Terms moderate, Ses- 
sion begins Sept. 8, 1889. mend for catalogue. 

EK. 8S. FRISBEK, D.D., President, 


ST. ACNES SCHOOL, 


ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
The Rt. Rev. ©. Doane, 8.T.D. Principal and 
Rector. Sister BA Head of the House; Miss E. 


. Boyd, Head of the Shoe) Tne Eleventh Year ry} 
this School will begin (D. V.) Wednesday, Sept. 15, 
1830. Terms: $350 for the School Year; Entrance 
Fee. Circulars, givi cet inforengyen, may be had 
upon application to t. Rev. W. ©. DOANE, or 

Agnes School. 
RYE, 


PARK “INSTITUTE, 8¥! P RS 
$600 a year. HENRY TATLOCK. Principal. 
PoveHKEEPsTy FEMALE ACADEMY. 
R WRIGHT. ST D., 

Assisted by ten (10) Teachers. The en. vane com- 
mences September 15th, 1880. Patrons are assured 
home comforts. parental discipline, and thorough work 
for their daughters. For circulars, address the Rector, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


par pn ies N. Y¥. 


A theveuaiy-ee . wide-nwalkseschod! for boys, 
combining twa, itary Drill, and Recrea- 


tioa in due proportion. wipaive, ‘Pamphlet with 
Chart of Requisitions for Ok <a 
ceipt of six cents postage. OoTIs 


on, sent on re- 
_ OT BISBWM, AM. Prin. 
NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 
he lar winter session (eighteenth Penge Ra 
n Oct. Ist, 1880, and continue six mont 
clinics are held in the College, and the Hospital ad- 
joining a special ea egy for practical obstetri- 


cal studies, unsurpassed or Say other school. In ad- 
aition, the large da’ ily oe ics at the Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, ‘and Ww. Island Homecepathic Hospital 


‘or further particular. 
1 Kas ‘New Vork Ci 
t 42 St, New York City. 


BINGHAMTON LADIES’ COLLEGE 


AND 
College of Music and Oratory, 
(With Preparatory Department.) $300 per year. 
Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A.M., President, 


Binghamton, Broome Co.,.N. Y 
Opens September 17. 


__ MISS BULKLEY’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
TARRY TOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, 

Will reopen _ Wednesday, September 15. 


HA WRITI NG thoroughly ta 


SHORTHAND why ta 


mail or A. 
ituations ae for pupils when competent 
endforcircular, W.G.CHAFFEK, Oswego, N.Y 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Willtamstewn, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
yeran SHED IN 1842, 

A First-class Private ool for Boys, with 

rses. 


are opened to all 2 F 
address, J. M. SCHL 








re ery. qtaantom" d English cou 

‘he Course designed ed ior young poms, 
and Rae fs r the ‘Classical or English Courses 
the me, Tee oa ama'cal Course Given Shaves pi | 
SOUS for Selemtt ols or Busi- 
nens. 


perienced t healthful focation, large 
play-ground and ball-ground, a good gymnasium, and 
mountains and B pay —_ —— at hand. Fall 
term opens worn thon AS 1880, For 
catalogues and full full Ly rmation. 
A.M., Princtpal. 
Lexx n OLDEMY 1 Lau. Berkshire County, 
Mass. Founded 1803. Reopens Sept. 15, 1880. For 
tuition courses address Principal Harlan H. Ballard. 


OME SCHOOL, Auburndale, Mass. Six boys will 

be received into the family of an experienced 
seach where they will ay home com forts and care, 
thorough ater on, @ quiet and pnceithy location in 


@ beautiful village. JAMES BIRD, A.M. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
EKASTHAMPTON repares boys for our best 


colleges and pd mak a po Voy Tuition, $60 


aweek. Free tuition to peedy and deqecving 
students. Fall term will n 1380. For 


Sept. 9, 
catalogue containin full nformation, adress, 
J. W. FAIRBANKS, Pu. D., Priucipal. 


roe. YOUNG 


LASELL SEMINARY "Somes: 


Auburndale,Mass. Boston privileges,with delight- 
fui suburban home, Special care of heaith, manners, 
and morals of growing girls. ea vear begins Fept. 16. 
For catalogue address . BRAGDON, Prin. 
END for our — a ca of the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
$15.00 to $20.00 for 20 lessons in classes. 
Students in the Conservatory Course can 
pare ALL ENGLISH BRANOHES FREE, 
. TOURJEER, Music Hatt, Bostom 
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“Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 

Furnishes the best of instruction in two departments 
—Classical and English. Expenses $150 a year. Ald 
varying from $30 to $30 may be had, accordibg to need, 
merit and order of application. Young men wanting 
a liberal education are requested, whatever their cir- 


mmmtanery, to a 
LeAViEN WORTH, A. M., Principat. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE ,2cr..onne 


field, Mass. Address Rev. ©. V. Spear, the Principal. 


HILLSIDE HOME. 


Select School for Young Ladi $200 a year. Ad- 
dress MISS ADELE BREWER, eStock bridge, Mass. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester ns its 25th year Sept. 9, 
1880. Rank, oe selection of studies, the most 
practical. Situation healthful and Pesan Apply 
or circulars to ©. B. METCALF, A.M., 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Ct. 


nl wey be educated in the best manner under the 
rean n uences of a quiet home, and the guidance 
of teachers who share these Nes Bey he with her daily, 
at this —- We =. to ATA the foundations of the 
truest culture; we use and we have no neck- 
ness, Only. 2 pupils fomeea rite for circular. 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three four-year Courses—Cias:ical, Latin, and 
Scientific. Wide range of elective studies in each of 
the courses. Opportunities for post-gr duate study in 
science and literature, No preparatory or prosrayone 
schools. Excellent Museum, Observatory, and Labo- 
ratory, affording facilities for practical study of the 
sciences. Free scholarships for worthy and indigent 
students. Entrance examination Sept. % For cata- 
logues, etc., address Wm. North Rice,Sec’y of Facuity. 


MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


The Aim: A sound mind in a sound body. First- 
class Residence and School-house. Very extensive 


es Superior instruction in all departments, 
nexceptional reterences. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 

Forty-third Year. BeginsSept.13. Thorough prepa- 
ration for Business. College, Scientific Schovls, U. S. 
Military and Naval Academies. 

YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
Mystic Bridge, Connecticut. A pleasant home 
for both sexes, and the ee eres $250 a year. 

Address BUCKLYN, A. M. 


MISS NOTT’S Perins'ys 

Family and Day 
School tor Young Ladies, 33 Wall St. New Haven, Conn. 
The 8th year begins Sept. 21. Circulars on # pplication, 


$42 5 WILL PAY FOR BOARD, the New 





carpeted room and heating, at the Ne 
Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female Coll 
Tilton, N. H., for the Fail term of thirteen weeks. 
Literary tuition from $6 00 to $12.50. Location beautiful 
and healthy,on the direct route of business and pleasure 
travel, three and a halt hours from ogy rt par no 
training. home comes parental’ « care, 

Year ns August 25. Address Rev. 8: QUIMBY, 
A. N.. esident. 


IOWA COLLEGE: JOINT EDUCATION 


GRINNELL: POWESHIETE CO., IOWA. 
LADIES CAN ENTER THE COLLEGE COURSE, 
CLASSICAL OR SCIENTIFIC. Four Years’ Ladies’ 
Course, Normal, Academic, or Musical. Location un- 
surpassed for healthfulness and good morals. kx penses 
muy be less than $150 a year. The New Pagiend Mand- tand- 
ard opens Sept. 6. Address GHKO. F. MAGOUN, 


LLANAN COLLEGE, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
As rior  Savennaes for the education of YOUNG 


eqiate year besins a ee he 8 Send for 
cireulat to the Pal rincipal, C. R. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Morgan Park, Cook County, Illinois, 


A Christian family school for boys. Prepares for 
pelea scientific school, or business. ocation 
heal ful, ppeenns, and elevated. Session begins 
September 7, 1880. Send for Catalogue. 


Her cuidren:® HOME SCHOOL tor young ladies and 
dren. sapien in Cecil Co., two miles north 
of Port De poatt, af d is accessible by railroad from Balti- 
more and hilade!phia. For pent) talgees of location, 
instruction, and personal supervision few institutions 
combine Dy 


» RO 
VANS, Principal, Port Deposit, Cecil Co. Maryland, 
| ARNETT’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, yy at? of 
CITY. meine —Principal, JAMS 

GARNETT, M LL. D., late Principal ot St. m4 
College, OPEN Siier: 35, 1880. Address until Sept. 1, 
hing LEBURG, Loudon County, Va.; alterward as 
above. 


RG KLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Sandy Spring, 

Md., will re-open September 15, A full course of 
instruction will be given. with lectures on History, 
Belles Lettres, and the Natural Sciences, For cir- 
culars, address 


HENRY C. HALLOWELLI, A. M. 


LLEGE OF 8ST. JAMES’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Washington Co., Md. 

The Diocesan Schoo! ot Maryland. Bishop Pinkney 

visitor. Re-opens on Wed. Sept. 15. Address HENRY 

On DERDONK, College of St James, Washingt'n Co. Md, 


pd NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY. 
Young Men and Boys Morougn'y,. Shon: 
or Business. Address 
EL, A. Principal, Colora, Cecil Co., Maryland 
T. GEORGES’ HALL FOR BOYS, Reisterstown, 
Bi et Jqzaee C. Kinear . Prine 
Baungenaed Beard School. Reterence in Phe. 
delphi, Isaac i icholson, D.D., St. Mark’s 


Church; in New Y ere. Mrs. Aduiral D. G. ‘Farvena; 
Washington, Col. T. J. Lee, U. 8, A. 


Female College. Wilmington, Del, 
Wesleyan Pleasant home, modern conveniences, 
healthful city. Twod ype nbd ge or select comrecs. 
50 per cent. increase o. last year. 
$190 ayear. Fort foot Year 
catalogue, address v.J.M. WILL 


Hanover Academy, 


TAYLORSVILLE P. 0., VIRGINIA. 
Col. HILARY P. JONES, M. A. Principal. 


This is one of the oldest Boarding Schools for Boys 
and Young Men in Virginia. Its sessions are divided 
into two terms, beginning respectively Oct. ist and 
Feb. 14th. 


_ For catalogues, etc., address the Principal, 


Staunton (Va.) Female Seminary. — 


This school, from its origin in 1870, has cucosentalty 
maintained its position against extravagance of all 
kinds, so objectionable in many schools for girls. Its 
location is the most desirable in the United States, 
being outside of the region of storms, epidemics, 
malarta, and extremes of climate, Terms, with Music, 
french, and all ogg A Bly ponses, for 40 weeks, 5. 
itheut extras, #210, Mend for catalo to Principal, 
waves T Mitek 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at lage. 


the following rates, which include pos 
From 1 to 9 copies. 








eect en enen nes eneensenaenaunas 


* 10 to 19 copies to one address nes 
2 copies or more to one address............. ¥ 


The yellow label on eas A peer. per shows up to what date 

@ subscriber has paid. It publisher does not by that 
daly receive a sequent fy from the subsertber that the paper 

to send tt. The paper 

ph however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the 

subsoriber 40 desires, and rem its the amount due for the 

time that he haa recetvedit. The papers for a club will 

be stopped at once on the expiration of the “— subser ip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ta receive 

Subscriptions will be received for any ent ofa 
year at yearly rates. 

While the papers for a club must be sent in a pack- 
age to one address, the publisher desires to have for 
reference the names of all the subscribers. He there- 
fore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied with a list of the names and addresses of the 
persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at auy time to a club, At the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to supscribe anew. Coos additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata tor the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the oue to 
which it bas been sent, All addresses should include 
— sae and state. 

person writing to renew either a single or club 
oda tion, In connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the persen to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

Hubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, 50 cents per year, 
paper is a+signed to supply superintendents with 
belpe i in the line of their special work, to which teach- 
ers and scholars have not access. It is published 
money, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 
to subscribers of The Times who are Pastors or Superin- 
Gondends (including in the latter class assistant super- 
intendents, and heads of departments a im sep- 
arate rooms), and who, when ordering it, that 
are such, 











In sending your renewal to The Superintendents’ 
Paper, please mention the dateto which you have paid 
for The Sunday School Times, as given on the yellow 
address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 

every Sunday in the y 

100 copies, one mouth ... bncdccbeducetuewceeuecuedscue’ $ .60 

100 * ORO PORE cdiccccecacd cvosencpodos*covisces : 

Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one month. 


A separate leaf tor 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
poveren, appropriate music, etc , etc. 

00 copies, one year (four quarters) eamenceenepnece 
Single copy one year (iour quarters) .... 
100 copies, three Months (one a? 
Singie Tn (one quarter), each.............---- 

200 es, OF OVer, to one aabeed, for one school, 
—_ ber hundred, 

40 copies, or over, to one address for one school, 

$16.00 per hundred. 

a are taken for three or six months at the 


yearly ra 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


Messrs. Hodder pae Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, x. CG. ty Oat The American poring School 
‘Times, pos ear, tO any ad n Great 
Britain, 4 ten nanitings ‘prepaid, The paper will be 
- by all the principa newsdeaiers, price twopence, 

willaiso The Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate tor ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, excepting for for A 
months of November and December. 
months there being a large extra circulation, together 
wiih @ pressure of advertising matter for its columns, 
the rate wili be 30 cents per agate line. Advertise- 








ments inning early in the year, had runping 
—_— ovember an mber, will be charged at 
the increased ra 


te for the eight issues of those pens. 
It is believed that this nniform low rate, which 
THe SUNDAY SCHOOL Times the cheapest advertising 
medium, by far, among the religious weeklies, Th 
meet with the general approval of adv 
rate for Reading Notices gape type, e, tended) tn 
the Business Department will be a unted lin 
for each insertion and for Special Notices (solid agate) 
40 cents per line for each insertion at any season. 
When any advertising agent offers lower rates than 
those here given, he directly the condition 
upou which he is allowed the lar os commis- 
sion, and thereby forfeits his right to the 

Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertinemante 
should be addressed to 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“ALPHA E BLACKBOARD ‘CRAYONS. 
Round and square. White, clean, dustiess. Send for 
sample. Our new catalogues ‘of educational and useful 
articies, containing 184 and over 300 iliustrations, 
» ayy. address, t-paid, for 25 cents in stam 
KER, ‘34 ‘T & LO., General School Furnishers, 
9 Bonp STREKT, New y YORK. 


Estabiished 1863, ‘ 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works. 


SL SANS! 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Slate and Soapstone Work a4 ‘hand or © mate to order, 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 
Office and Salesroom ; 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Factory: 1211 & 1218 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
Send Sor Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


TEACHERS ! 


Be sure and send for a free specimen 
copy of The Scholars’ Quarterly before or- 
dering any lesson helps for your scholars, 
A 46 page book, with handsome colored 
map, pictures, and a great variety of helps 
to the study of the lesson. 


Address, 












JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


js Tal ‘all, Priel 


Acre P ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 8. ¥. 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 


-| HOW TO INFRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES'70 FRIENDS 





“FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





to your offer to new subscribers. 
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(This blank ¢ for us use only by American subscribers.) 


Joun D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


TTGING ivsdsvesvevssecevicvesececcecuesssieccecccbsscbecesoccccccccdescees osbseets pecvsevedovebwbVestebcccccoce $+ cocceees 


PPO Ce ich caper cinyess epcesscdepptingneppiges soceccenelitabbled Tool sctbeAdidl oadolebtabicbdles6i2be 
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3) Ack B BOARD . 


BL 





Ready for use. No Black- 


tt ital DESIGNS hoard required, 


SPRINGERS 


ie Rey need LLC A oy ese of Drawing required. 





For Blackboard. No know!- 





caayYON For S. S. Supt. only. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


International Sunday School Lessons. 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
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A CHEMICAL MARVEL. 
Though a thousand leagues away 

Selizer's Fouls fountain foams, 
We can drink the — to-day, 

In our far-off Western homes, 
T ks to Chemistry's ‘Spell 

n an instant—presto! pass ! 

Fresh as from the living well 

Seltzer bubbles in the glass! 
TARRANT'S PURE APERIENT 


sent 
ing, from the rent of Earth. 
e and distance, what are they ? 
When Art thus can reproduce 
Snsings: a thousand leagues away, 
For the sick man’s instant use 
_SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs, — 





~ Xx COT (NOT PAINTED Waite Duck) e 





cy 


Bolster, 3.00. 


asand Fan 


inte d 
Canv pet 


Mm bed on ; ws req 
etter than a hamm ock, aa it fits the body as pleas 
ntly "and HessTRaiGnt. Folded o r opened instantly. 
or ge It is just the thing for hotels. offices, 
cottages, Yo ee ngs, sportsmen, etc. Good for 
the lawn, plazza *coole-t place in the house.” 
Senenase for invalids orchildren. Sent on receipt of 
price, or parm \ Jae Becente EXTRA with order, Sa 
prepay ex any railroad station east of the 
sissippi River or and north of Mason & Dixon's wt 
For 75 centsin Minnesota. Missouri, and Iowa. 
Remy W. Ladd, 108 Falton St., Boston At 
St.. New York; 165 North 2d St., Philadel- 
phia} ‘ot t Market Bt., , Chicago, | Send for circular... 


MELLIN 
FOOD: 


NFANTS ar’ tNVALIDS 


18 THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR MOTHER'S MILK. ~~" 
ALL PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND /T. 
ALL ORUGGISTS & GROCERS SELL /7. 
5O0an0 75 CENTS. 
T METCALF Co. Boston GM. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
wm and planted in p Seemer and 
a fine crop in ten months, 


— the largest, finest, 
chea, stock in 

the country, combined 

with remar ably eo 


offers. Catalog 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 





725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


tisement in The Sunday School Times, 


Ligares® PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, 


PRO VIDENCE, Rh. q. 








FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS BET RRIFS. 
EVERY halal NE C03 _ONE. 


\ RENIN SENT 
ENTERPR ISE MANUF. C2 


FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE, 











D, & WILTBEULE, Prop.| 
ER. 
INDIGO BLUE |23 w: Second berest, Phila Px! 


INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP 


Made expressiy tor Cunning O56 polisuing Silver and 
Fees Ware, and for cleaning Window Glass, Mirrors, 
Marble, Tin, ete. It ismuch more convenient and effec- 
tive thee re powders, and nay be used even by inex- 

rienced help with perfect safi as it contains noth- 

ng that can possibl iy injure the nest plate or jewelry, 
or even the most delicate skin. It is far superior 
any other Soap for cleaning fine House Paint, Statu- 


wines Go voy everywhere. ey by ROBINSON 
. Winthrop Square 


TREES andVINES. 
| nd 


BEST IN THE MARKET. att 


Maili gS speci tla yore Safe arrival guaranteed. Cata- 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
POT GROWN. BEST IN THE WORLD. 
A eR ity ee colored p free. 
a HARRISO , Painesville, Co,, .% 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. 


“BARLOW’S | Tax Fawicy Wase BLUE, 











We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50.. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—__ 


THE DAY OF REST. 
(By M. E. Beck.) 
Sweet day of rest! the very sound is healing— 
A hush amid the conflict and the strife ; 
The calm of heaven is softly round us stealing, 
We hear the whispers of a holier life. 


Earth’s ied veil that hangs so aay. round 


Is gently lifted, this one day in seven ; 
And pressing cares which in their net have 
bound us 


Retire, and leave us. transient gleams of 
heaven, 


This day on which the Saviour rose to glory 
Has left a shining radiance on its track ; 
Again we hear with joy “the old, old story ;’ 
Our childhood’s faith on wings of light comes 
back. 


Oh, wherefore, wherefore should we lose the 
blessing, 
When morn restores the round of earthly 
care ? 
Happy the souls who, all in Christ possessing, 
Breathe, e’en below, heaven’s pure celestial 
air. 


And we, amidst the daily path of duty, 
May keep the oil still burning in our breast ; 
So shall ay toilsome path grow bright with 
beau 


And pase day st shall be a vie! of rest. 


WHY WE SHOULD ASK OF 
GOD. 


[A. J. Gordon, D. D.. in The Watchword. } 


It is conceded that when we are in need, 
and have no power to obtain what we need, 
we should ask God for it. Has it occurred 
to us that the real reason why we should 
ask of him is because he owns ail things ? 
If you are in your own house you take 
what you want because it is yours; but if 
you are in a neighbor’s house you ask per- 
mission to take even the smallest thing, 
because it is not yours. And if this world 
is God’s house, and we are here as guests 
or tenants, simply, we are no better than 
thieves if we take our food and drink with- 
out ever asking permission. It is not the 
question at all whether we can get what 
we desire without asking, but whether it 
is honest and respectful to God to carry off 
his property without ever saying, “‘ By 
your leave.” Nay, a millionaire who could 
draw his check for all the meat in Boston’s 
markets, and for all the loaves in Boston’s 
bakeries, is just as much bound to pray, 
“Give me this day my daily bread,” as a 
pauper who hasn’t a crust of bread to his 
name. For prayer is the confession of 
God’s ownership, as well as our need. 
Here is the rich man, driving up his 
span every Sunday morning for a ride into 
the country, and crowding his house with 
all manner of luxuries during the week, 
with never a thought or a care about God. 
And a true reflection on his conduct would 
be expressed in these words: “‘ You thief, 
strutting about as though you owned this 
world, and putting your hand on every- 
thing you want with never a thought of 
askin: ission. I wonder how you 
would like it if somebody should come into 
your house and make free with your silver, 
and load himself down from the provisions 
of your pantry, and coolly walk off with 
whatever he might wish, and never so 
much as say, “By your leave?’?” You 
would have him arrested within twenty- 
four hours, as a house-breaker, without 
doubt. And yet, you have been doing the 
same thing for years in God’s house, and 
are still at large. “The silver and the 
gold ate mine,” says God, “and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills ; ” ‘and yet you have 
gone in and counted ‘out what silver you 
wanted, and killed whatever oxen you 
have needed for beef, and never once asked 
the Creator’s permission. And if the 
question of right has ever been raised, 
you have said, ‘‘ Oh, I can afford it!” So 
the burglar can afford a tour to Europe 
after he has rifled your safe. The great 
question is not “Can I afford it?” but, 
“ Does God permit it?” Have you asked 
and obtained his consent? Are you con- 
ducting as a dependent or as an owner? 
Are you acting like a pensioner of God, or 
as chief manager of all the goods and 
chattles and the estates and possessions 
which you can lay your hands upon? It 
is not simply a question of gratitude, but 
of permission. You ought, of course, to 
thank God for what you have received ; 
but you ought first of all to ask God for 
what you receive. 
Indeed, the great question that is now in 
litigation’ is the question of the ownership 





of this world. The scientist of to- = Hh 
disputing the claims with the Almighty, 
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insisting that the universe was evolved, 
not wn and that, therefore, the Creator 
has no right in it.which man is bound to 
respect, The busy, money-getting, for- 
tune-making materialist thinks that all 
trade and agriculture and manufacture is 
only a method of accumulating interest, 
and that every man has a natural right to 
all the ae nye and all the interest he 
can lay hands upon, provided he does not 
wrong his neighbor. And thousands, of 
course, never make even that proviso. But 
is man—the land-farmer and tenant-at-will 
of the Almighty—to set himself up as the 
landlord and feudal chief of the universe? 
Is his undisputed motto to be, “‘ Take what 
you will,” instead of, “Ask what you 
will?” I tell you no! God is the pro- 

rietor of this world. He is Lord and 

overeign in all the earth. And by-and- 
by. these landed estates and this silver and 
gold will revert to him again, as its right- 
ful owner. And then the men that have 
got their property without asking him for 
it, the men whose title-deeds were never 
recorded in heaven, will be ousted without 
mercy: “ For the Lord your God is a jeal- 
ous God.” He is not going to be despised 
in his own domain. 


THE GOOD PART. 


[From The Religious Telescope. ] 


It is possible to be careful about many 
things, and yet to possess the good part 
that can not be taken away. Mary and 
Martha may be united into one servant of 
Jesus. The much serving of Martha may 
be added to the faith of Mary sitting at 
the feet of Jesus. In this union we find 
the true life of the Christian. Those who 
persist in almost scorning the work and 
toil of serving Marthas, become fanatical 
and a reproach to the cause of Christ. We 
find some who pretend to lay exclusive 
claim to “that good part.” They say they 
are living a life of faith and love. They 
are of no service to man or to God, so far 
as can be seen. They make their faith an 
apology for idleness and imposition upon 
others who labor and serve. They do not 
care for the distressed, they produce nothing 
to give to the poor, and have not time to 
do anyihing but pass by on the other side 
in cases of affliction and suffering. Do 
such men honor the Master? They do 
not show their faith by their works. They 
have no works. They are anticipating the 
life of rest from labor, and are trying to 
enjoy it when the Master bids them Jabor. 
They may have chosen the good part, but 
they are neglecting the evidence and the 
improvement of it. People will not believe 
they are serving God, and they will not 
long enjoy an empty profession of superior 
piety and love. 

No one will deny that those who are so 
much cumbered with worldly care as to be 
unable to entertain the Master in their 
hearts by faith, are destitute of the good 
part. Itis seldom that such persons lay 
claim to piety and religion. But it is 
often the case that those who are converted 
and have received Christ allow themselves 
to become too much incumbered with 
worldly cares. 

The one thing needful is the same as the 
good part. It is that which pertains to 
heavenly interests. It is the opposite of 
the “many things” which engross the 
thought and time of those who neglect 
that good part. It is the great, boon of 
God to man. It rescues him from materi- 
ality and sensuality, and distinguishes him 
from the mere animal which knows noth- 
ing bat appetite. 

_The good part originated in heaven and 
will pertain to heavenly existence when 
the many things of time have perished 
with the using. It shall not be taken 
away. It is not subject to the destructive 
laws which govern matter and the work- 
manship of man’s hands. It is what every 
soul needs, and is that without which every 
other thing is vain and unsatisfying. 
Worlds would not benefit their possessor if 
he lacked the one thing needful. For 
they would not be an abiding portion, but 
would vanish with time and sense. The 
good part will endure when the world lies 
in wreck, This needful thing is faith in 
Christ. Martha, by attention to many 
things, seemed to deny the near death of 
the Master hy which he made atonement 
for sin, and opened up the way of eternal 
life. Mary, by a temporary €nattention to 
much serving, showed her faith in a spirit- 
ual portion which depended upon the sac- 
rifice of the Lamb of God. Faith is the 
condition upon which we obtain the need- 
ful portion. Let all seek it. It is for all. 
None are excluded from an interest in it. 
It is ours by faith. 





LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PaRLoR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
PaTENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Used by all the t artists. Universally recom- 
mended by the Musical Profession, 


PRONOUNCED THE Best PIANO OF THE Day. 





The Linderman & Sons’ Pianos 
Compare with the best in Market. 
THEIR CYCLOID PIANO its a wonderful and im- 
portant invention. It substitutes a Parlor Grand. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


Has no superior in tone and workmanship. 


For sale only b: 
C. J. HEPPE, 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 
Cor. Sixth and Thompson &Streeta, Philadelphia. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1827. 

Builders of the Grand for the Cincinnati 
Music Hall; the powerful Centennial Organ; the 


great O) in Plymouth Church, Brook: ; and ot 
nearly 1000 other 7 - 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. 

We invite attention to our new styles of PaRLor 
OrRe@AN (of pipes only) at prices varying from #400 to 
$1,000, and OB 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. D CIRCU- 
LARS - mY. 4 furnished on pat ey 

Second-han rgans great variely sale bar- 
gains to purchasers.” 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


—— pe Meneely & Kimberly, Baiu pocgp=ss. 
’ ° ” man perior quality 
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, ufacture a su 
Special attention given to Church 
logues sent free to parties needing belis. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure and Tin for Ohurehes, 
WVANDUZEN a Cincinnedl, 0. 





RCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRFSS AND SLEEPING SPRING 
PILLOWS. 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 
ins NEW YORK. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL : 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DA) 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 





re Cards—and’ Sar 
py ee price list EDUCATIONAL CAR 
2 ~ J. H. B 

8, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arta, 141 to 147 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ONE LEAF. 
An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 

A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf, They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies, 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
O00 O00 Acres 
j : tf _ 
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% rest arom nese Te ssap® 
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BE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at % eents per 
hundred, No extra charge for postage 








NORWICH LINE 


FOR 
BOSTON, WORCESTER, 
PORTLAND, AND 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


DAILY, EXCEPT SUNDAYS, at 5 P.M. 
FROM PIER 40, N. R. 


Express Trains leave New London at 4 A. M., via 
New York and New England R. R. 

Leave Boston at 6 P. M.; Worcester at 7.30 P. M. 

A Full Night's Rest on the Boats—Large and Ele 
gantly Furnished Staterooms—First-class Table—No 
Advance in Price of Staterooms or Meals. 

aa Tickets for sale at 417 Broadway and Pier No. 40 
N. R. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


e Insurance 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1823. 

OaPITAL, 000.00, ASSETS, $2,011, 112.11 

JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL, Sec . 
JOHN L., THOMSON, Sart Georetery, 
a 


Co., 


—_— 

















MARIE, TODD & BARD. 


GOLE 
PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, etc. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
send for Price List. 
dur Goods are for sale by First-class Dealers in U.S 


KC -ANTERNS 
AGIC LANTERNS 


M KHIBAIONS 


“us 0.7. MILLIGAN 
"SPECTACLES _ 








THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
stamps for an Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages and 
be convin 
R. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Optician 
a Iphia, Pa. 





1016 Chestnut Street. Pb 


pial ORFIPORS 


« L. J. MARCY, 1340 Cheetrut Bt., Philadelphis. F 
For convenience and efficiency , for private or tor 
public use, they stand 


UNRIVALED, 


a Cirealarefree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Bctopticon diaa 6th Fd., 75 cents. 
Splendid Outfite < 





S.S.LIBRARY I LCURD | 
A euperintendent “writes: My ibrarian one as- 
susfant say, 
‘ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
|S tCOCLLIGRARY BOOKS 
 Eh6d CAN BE CHARCETL 
PULA SIA MINUTES 
PRICE $1.50 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
§2 Bromfield 8t., Boston 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A practical road machine. Indorsed 
by the medical profession as the 




























most healthful of outdoor sports. Jt 
Go augments three-fold tiie locomotive 
—— — power of any ordinary man. Send 
re Ss . Stamp for 24 page catalogue, with 
GF \S AY) price list: or, 10c. for catalogue, price 
Y ZA \\S7 AY tst and Bicycling World. 
t/t) THE POPE M’F’G Co. 


4 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Synday School Tunes. 





The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 





The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent European 
and American ters to the issue of The quacer 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has cailed fort 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for per- 
manent preservation. All the articles having a bear- 
= —. the general theme of the best methods of 
using the Bible itself and the various helps to its right 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphlet, 

CONTENTS. 

Why Study the Biblef—By the Rev. Barnas Sears, 
D.D., LL.D. Importance of Bible Study.—By Char- 
lotte M. Yonge. The Right Spirit for Bible etady.— 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D, Can We Trust Our 
— Bible ?—By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A 
D.C.L., LL.D. Scripture Explaining Scripture,—By 
Pro rJ.L.M.Curry, LL.D. Hints on Bible Inter- 
pretation.—By Pro r M. B. Riddle, D.D. Helps to 
Popular Bible Study.—By Prot. Phillp Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D. How to Use Commentaries.—By the Right 

v. O. J. Elticott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. ht from the Land on the Book.—By the 
Rev. W. . Thomson, D.D. Light from Oriental 
Discoveries.—By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
Light from Eastern Manners an Customs.—By Isaac 
H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. The Book in the Marly Church. 
ait the Rev. Rdmond de Pressense, D.D. Promoting 
Bible Study tn the Church of To-day.—By Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


& 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
M. B. Riddle, Philip Schaff, and George 
Rawlinson, op ©. J. Eilicott, and Drs. W. M 
mson Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
_ the result cannot but be ex: ngly valuable. 
he ivie and Its ~a is a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
well the su’ , are practical, and are adapt- 
to meet a general ani real need. If we 
were a pastor again, we would pit acopy into the 
ot every member of our church, and every 
scholar old h to understand itin our Sunday- 
school, if we had yA dng at.our own expense.”—7 
Congregationalist, 


a 


“A témapiy. nepetical manual on the word of God. 
It is a series of brief essays by eminent divines, well 
to promote a more Intelligent study of the 
Holy Scriptures, on the part of those whoread it. At 
a time when there are so many subtle and powerful 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that our best defense nst these 
attacks is an mieigens 
ures of truth, which the Bible contains.”’—Zhe Chris- 
tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 
“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-schoo! teachers, and must affor em considera- 
in n@ understanding 


ble assistance bam ene | a 
Scripture.”—The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine, 


“A valuable little book.”—The Advance, Chicago, IU. 


“These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 


yer a large emmouss o Mag ore oe ae dee 


“Very valuable — Bible student.” — The Christian 
Advocate, Rich d. Va. 





“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
folly and studied. It contains in small compass 


mend it to both teachers and preschess, An 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptu 
will welcomed by those who know the value o 
the word of God.”—The Christian Ji ‘oronto. 


. 


“ A valuable help to the ingetipent use of the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star N. H. 


, , 


“ We advise ev Sunday-schoo!l teacher to procure 
a copy of this little work; it cannot be attentively 
read without profit; it furnishes material for imm 
diate use and valuable light for further guidance.” — 
The Observer, Bowmanville, Canada, 





“The book is timely, and will doubtless have a wide 


circulation. Teachers in our Sunday-schools ought to 
ge together and get it.”—T7'he Christian Sun, Suffolk, 


“ A very useful little manual.”—The Moravian, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.’’—Zion’s Heraid, 
Boston, Mass, 


“ Tt is a very desirable help to the Bible student, and 
ought to be widely circulated.”—The Christian Stand- 
, Oineinnati ‘Ohio. 


“* Bible students will do well to procure a copy.” — 
Ihe Central Christian Advocate, 


7] 


St. Louis, Mo. 
“Tt is able, condensed. and valuable.”— Michigan 
Christian Advocate, Detrots, Mich, 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
performed a really valuable service to the Christian 
public in putting forth in handy volume form the 
series of papers published in the Times near the begin- 
ning of the year. Itisaconvenient little pamphiet of 
about a hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
oe the most — of practical writers.”—The Daily 


“ The work before us is calculated to filla want; for 
it puts a vast amount of needed information in a neat 
and concise form It succinctly explains why we 
should study the Scriptures, and imparts many cor- 
rect ideasas to Bible interpretation and the use of 
commentaries. We bes; for it a ready sale. as the 

rice places it within the reach of all.”—The Evening 
Sernnt, St. Catharine, Canada, 


“* The Bibleand ita study; promptings and helps to 
an intelligent use of the Bible,’ should be in the 
hands of every student of the Bible.”—The Hvening 
Mail, Halifaz, N. 8. 

“Tt will certainly be a help to the student of the 
Bible in his search after truth.”—The Hvening Stand- 
ard, New Bedford, Mass, 

“ An admirable help to all who teach or study the 
Holy Scriptures.” — Bulietin, Norwich, Conn. 

“The value of this Vade Mecum to Sunday-schoo! 
teachers and to advanced on < in the Sunday-school 
is undoubted.”—The Morning Whig, Troy, N. Y. 

“ Although insignificant in size, this little volume is 
nevertheless one of much importance and value, and 
should be in the hands of all who would read the Bible 
intelligently.” —The New Bra, Lancaster, Pa. 

“ Rarely does a book of less than 100 pages contain 
so much of what is radically and rmanently valu- 
able in the study of the Bible. It is gold all the way 
through.”—The National Baptist, Philadelphia, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 


Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


uaintance with the treas- ~ 
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Only Five Cents! 


THIS is all asingle number of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs. Do you not want to 
put it into the hands of your scholars? It is a 46 page book, and is issued every three months, 
The number for July, August, and September contains a beautiful colored map, two full-page 
pictures, the text of the International lessons, notes and questions, home readings, parallel 





passages, Bible dictionary pages, a quarterly review, a responsive review exercise, an order of 
service, a thanksgiving service, and eight pages of appropriate music. Zhe colored map ulone 
is worth the price of the whole book, The Quarterly wiil be sent by mail at the following rates: 
Single copy, one year (four numbers), 20 cents; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single 
copies (one quarter), 5 cemts each; 200 copies or over to one address, for one school, 18 dollars 
per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred 
a year. No charge for postage, Subscriptions are taken tor three or six months at the yearly 
rate, A specimen copy will be sent free to any superintendent or teacher requesting it. 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 




















“The Republican Manual. 


spall OF 1880, 


History, Principles, Karly Leaders, and Achievements of the Republican Party. With Biographical 
Sketches of James A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur. By E. V. Smalley, of the New York Tribune. 

This work contains, in attractive form, at nominal cost, the information which every intelligent voter 
desires to possess, It is the best of all arsenals from which active workers can draw ammunition for cam- 
paign use. Its contents comprise 

ireat.—A brief history oF the Republican Party, with protiminery chapters tracing the career of earlier 
we tes in this country since the Revolution. The roots of the Republican organization are followed back into 
he past, its formation and growth are described, its great measure cited, and its contests and victories accur- 
ately pictured. I: is believed that this | re << only work in existence which relates the story of the career of 
this great historic party ina c t torm 

decon d.—An article on early Repubticun, leaders. by that veteran Republican journalist, Charles T. 
Congdon, describes tne mea who formed the party, and the work they did for freedom and nationality. 

Thicd.—The National platforms of the party are given, pogmnniag with 1856 and ending with 1880, "That the 
reader may Ka: S45 perpen Se and trace the progress of its ideas, AIR 

toraland Popular Vote a ea Ad Presidential Election since the party was formed is 
pe. by ‘Btaies, furnishing a complete record of Republican victories. 

Fifth.—A ‘valuable table is given showing the reductions in the Public Debt and Interest, affected by 
er Ae pene and administration since 1865. 

Six he next denartment of the book comprises biographical sketches of the ublican ye 
for President and Vice-President, and their letters of acceptance. The life of Garfield, written by E. V 
Smalley, for many ye rs the General's personal friend, and familiar with mn the circu matances aoa his career, 
is very full and satisfactory in narrating the romantic events of his boy life. the cou and 
achievements of his early manhood, his noble services during the War for the Union, and ‘s mot less vam 
and valuable services in Congress since the Rebellion. Numerous extracts from the General’s os 
trate his remarkanle power as an orator, the breadth and profoundity of his ee Pp, and his w 
mearee, A briefer sketch of General Arthur, by “dgar L. Murlin, narrates the interesting events vor a iment 
eventtul life, which shows that the candidate for Vice-President is worthy of the confidence and cordial sup- 
port of the voters of the nation. 

Seventh,—A brief appendix contains “ Abandoned Democratic Principles.” selected from platforms of 
the Democratic Party since 1856, It will furnish entertaining selections for Republican missionaries to read 
“aloud” to Democratic neighbors. 

The volume is elegantly bound in cloth eae is sold for but a fraction of the price commonly charged for 
such books. Price, 50 cents; if by 1. postag nee’ cents extra. For sale by the leading bookseller (only 
one in a place), in every town, and by the publishers 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE 


JOHN B, ALDEN, ManaGEr, TRIBUNE RUILDING, NEW YORK. 











BEATTY'S ORGANS 14 STOPS ONLY S66. 


Bea tiful Fully his beautiful Pinno Upright Cabinet or Parlor Organ 

4 u Stops 4 guatenied mt ‘ke Cut.) The ‘ion do Pin We Pht boxed Wolo, He ight, 

2 2 49 in. Weight; box con- 

Including the famous —s tains  foer' set of the cele! ry-% ,oiden ree 
Vox Celeste, eds, ae fourteen ponte a 






















) Su 
(4) tices © P apascny 
VoxHumana rand Organ, (7) Vox Rumans, (8) Zolian, i be "bat 
SUB BASS giana, (11) Clarionet, (12) Vox Coteste, (13) Fl te Forte 
j —— —- ncipal Forte, Five Octaves, U ht Bellows with im, 
Ort. Coupler ewe me mense power. Walnut Case, beautiful ‘prlgnt Veneering and 
PSs. Ain] Carving. Handles, Lamp Stands and Pocket for music. 
Sent on It also contains Beatty's hew patent Stop Action 
Fem found in noother make of organs. Two Knee Swelis. It 


contains Beatty’s New VoxCeleste Stop which is by far 
the Sweetest and most perfect that has ever been attain- 
ed. Charming! is the universal exclamation of critics 
andloversofsweet music who have heard this combina- 
tion. Italso containsthe famous Vox Humana Sto 

In fact this magnificent instrument contains all th ne 
Modern improvements, 

pay 1 will sell this instrument boxed and delivered on 

bard cars at Washington, New Jersey, with Steel, Book aad 
Music, For Only 


$SGS.00. 


Please send in our order at once. Remit by Post 

ce Money Orde re ress I repaid, or by Draft A New 

York, Money Refu me ed and freight charges paid by me 

both ways if pany ay unsatisf: eet: or you may pay me 

= ~ j only afteryouhave fuily testeditat yourown home. 
% 1] Send reference or evidence of yourresponsibility if you do 
| notsend cash with order. t@ The reason! offer this 

Organ so low isto havete introduced. Hence this unpar- 

alleled offer, Itis about the cost of manufacture. Order at 

Once. Every organ‘ of my manufacture, when introduced 

= inanew locality, sells many more forme, Every Piano or 

Organ I send out, becomes a Standing Advertisement 

me, ican therefore send outthe first 

ofa new styleat about cost, relying on 

‘ © my profits. If you donot want an 

instrumenty ourertt, will you iy ase hand or mailthis offer 

@ toa friend who wishesto purchas 


















"p New Pianos. Grand 
Square and Upright, 
; = * prices from he 
— nd upwards, Sen 
on TEST t al TOALL | PARTS OFTHE WoO © purchase, are requ mest: 
ed to visit s te MANY 'FACTORY at Washington, New Je B ARE, ( Agents, Music Teach- 
ers &c, for the high priced Piano and Organ Manufacturers do not rocommaend my Instruments, because I will not 
give them one penny commission. Always buy your goods direct from the manufacturer ; When you can buy as 
cheap as an ean. One price to all. Cash system, Sick sales, is my motto. ee Catalogue and 
Newspaper wit Chrealars of many New and Beautiful’ Styles of Pianos and Organs Sent 


Addressorcalion DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey- 
THE OLDEST PRIVATE SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 


The new catalogue for the fifly-third 
year of Chauncy Hall school gives an 
account of the extraordinary care 
taken in all sanitary matters; and of 
the preparation, not only in its very 
thorough Business course, but also in 
fitting for College and the Institute of 
Technology, also of the course for 
high school graduates for both sexes 
who wish more culture before enter- 
ing on active life. 

At the recent examination for ad- 
mission to the Institute, every candi- 
date presented by Chauncy was admit- 
ted without conditions, though the class 
was larger than from any otherschool 
in the country. 

But especial attention is invited to 


Children from 9 to 12 Years 


/ old, in the lowest class in the Upper 
Department. Instead of being taught 
by one womarn, they are put under the 
instruction of several men and women 
of high education and Jong experience, 
who hold stated meetings for the pur- 
pose of kindly discussing the peculiar- 
ities of the pupils for judicious encour- 
agement or correction. 
Notwithstanding the great increase 
of teachers, the tuition is reduced 
+ eae in the upper and primary depart- 


COLUMBIA. 











None genuine unless stamped Are made of fine, soft 
on handle: Gingham, will not turn 
“COLUMBIA,” s brown or gray, or soil the 


FAST COLOR 
DROWN & OO., Makers. 


most delicate garment in 
_ARE THE MOST DURABLE: dripping. 








QLD HAnove sao A $ 9,000, 000. 
The American Shoe Tip Co. 


WARRANT THEIR 


A.S.T.Co. 
LACK # IP 


That is now so extensively worn on 


TO WEAR AS LONG AS THE METAL, 
Which was introduced by them, and by which 
the above amount has been saved to parents an- 
nually. This Black Tip will save still 
more, as besides being worn on the coarser 
grades’ it is worn on fime and costly shoes 
where the Metal Tip on account of its looks 
would not be used. 

Thoy all have our Trade Mark A. S. T. Co. 
stamped on front of Ti 


Parents should ‘ASE. FOR SHOES with this 
BEAUTIFUL BLACK TIP 


on them when purchasing for their children. 









HEAT QUICKER THAN OTHER IRONS, 
RETA BERT LONGER REQMIRE ND ROL, 


DO NOT BURN THE HAND, DOUBLE POINTE 
BEST IN USE. ANDARE CH 


FOR SALE BY -. THE 
HARDWARE TRADE) 


iBB’ Sp a 
cote, Teinat MARSH’S CYLINDER BED 
BALTIMORE 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS 
To warm upper and lower rooms 
The handsomest, most economical 
Coal Stoves in the world. 
B.C. BIBB & SON 
Foundry Office and Salesrooms, 
39 and 41 Light Street, 
Raltimore, 
Marecenzep State MANTELS, 
OP Send for Circulars, 





& This is a new fate 
&. and on a new plan, hay- 
Sing a Cylinder Bed,which 
$ is much moresimple and 
ap Convenient than the old 
S’atyle, It has attachments 
for Circular and Scroll 
@ Sawing, and for Bracket 
& Moulding. New, novel, 
S and the best invented. 
2. t"~" Manufactured and 
2 sold by the 
BATTLE OREEK MACHINERY CO. Battle attle Creek, Mich 


R Price Listof best best INVALID CHA Ti 
with green stamp, + Co., Sp t 





Pleasure for Amateurs 
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To Meet all Demands for 
Twelve Dolar Solid Silver 
Hunting Case, gt tt 

ing Waltham Watch, 


es cap over movement, 
which is nickel. C onsidering 
time and quality, this is the best 
Watch ever offer’d for the mone 
We send one of the above fully) 
warranted, with ons and key, 
to any address, 
privilege to examine, but our cuse 
tomery will find it less expensive 
to send us money (#12) by regis- 
tered mail or postoff.ce order, and! 
ion receipt of same will forward watch ordered, at our risk 
land expense, and if not approved on sight, can returnitt 
us and we will refund the money. 

Catalogue oquteiains prices of more expensive watches, 
land other goods, sent free on application, Address 


Wm. Kendrick & Son, 
110 Fourth Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


aa When writing, mention Ma ase ea 


THE HAIR: 


Its Diseases and Treatment. 
By C. HENRI LEONARD. A. M., M. D. 
Cloth, octavo, 320 pages; $2. It has 116 Inuvs- 
TRATIONS, showing appearance in health and disease. 
it treats of the Anatomy, Physiology, Microscopy, Chemistry 
and the Hygienic Care of the Hair and Beard. Also of the Cause, 
Prevention and Treatment of ALL Hair Diseases, Dandruff, Re- 









moving, Bleaching or Dyeing the Hair. Nearly 200 prescriptions given. 
Post-paid on receipt of price, ‘circular free) by the publishers, 
The Illustrated Medical Journal Detroit, Mich. 


BRANSON: KNIT VER 


PRICE, $20.00. 

The simplest. most durable, and most _ 

otthes, for factory or family use, ever made. War- 
to knit cotton as well as wool. Hundreds of 
girls and boys of ten and twelve years old operate 
them, averaging four dozen pairs a ay. A living can 
be made for a family yy bg of these machines. 
73 rticwars given. 
MES LL BRANSON, AS ‘Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


STRAWBE RRIES The two largest, best. and 
most product ve—-Mt. Ver- 
non Seedling and Kirkwood, each yielded in 1890 
at the rate of 10,000 quarts per acre, and averaged in 
market 19c. per quart. 40 acres Strawberries and Kasp- 
berries. Mieffer'’s Hybrid Blight-Preof Pear. 
“Forty Years’ Ex rience in Pear Growing.” telling 
how to avoid the Blight. “ Forty Years Among Small 
Fruits,” telling what and how to plant. Eli'her sent by 
mail for 15c. ; forh for 25c. Catalogues of Fruits and 
Flowers free. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson. N. J. 


ALPHA BLACKBOARD CRAYONS. 


Clean, White, Dustless. Send for sample. Baker, 
Pratt, & Co., 19 Bond Street, New York. 


fer Fall Planting. Liberal 
‘Premium offered every order received 
before Oct. 1. Send for circular, and 


seowvevour Premium Hose now. 
| WM. B. nee. amherier. Pa. 


ie pl i PBN or in ‘making é inquiry con- 


oA NG, | cerning anything advertised in this pa you 
GRAPE VINES TGnncact or snosers Vines | will oblige the publisher as well aa the advertiser 





























by, spell Sor @3. WMD REED Cran cubane. pat | by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Giend for o sample Goby of the Weekly Leiedil Leni. Sunday Times. 


School Times holds iteelf responsibie for the character ot the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subscribers any money that they lose throagh fraudulent advertisements in ite columns. 

















